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MA, Mer Ry a2 BREEDING of 
CANARY-BIRDS. 


4 "Bn AN. \ 27 BIR DS 7 * ze 22. ant W 41 1 breed three 


or four times in the year ; they uſually begin in April 
an 4 breed in May and | Jane, though famertimes in Faly 
and Auguſt; towards the mid ile of March begin to match 
your birds , putting one cock and one hen in a cage: 
and when they have been (2 long together that they are 
perteetiy reconciled and much pleaſed with each other, 
towards the end of March or the beginning of April, put 
ten into the breeding cage for that uſe; let it be fall 
large, ſo that the bode. may have the more room to fly and 
exerciſe taemſelves; let there he two boxes in the cage for 
the hen to build in: becauſe ihe will fometimes hatch a 
ſecoad brand before che firit are fit to By, leaving the care 
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of them to the cock, to feed and bring them up, whilft ſhe 
breeds in the other box; therefore, it ſhe has not a ſpare 
box to build in, ſhe wi“! be apt to make her neſt upon the 
birds (as it fometiimnes happens) and ſmother them, or 
build ſo near, that they will ſpot] one another. Whilſt 
your birds are a- pairing feed them with ſoft meat, egg, 
bread, mawſeed and a Intle ſcalded rape ſeed, hardly a third 
part ofegp; this laſt and the bread grated line, and ſo mix 
it altogeth-r. When they have young ones give the 
ſame (of: viftuals freſh every day, and let them have freſh 
greens likewiſe, ſuch as cabbage-lettice now and then; 
but give them mare conſtantly chick weed with ſeeds up- 
on it: towards June ſhepherd's purfe, in July and Auguſt 
plantain, and betote they have young ones give them 
groundſoiſ with ſeed upon it. I would recommend to ſuch 
perſons as breed only a few birds tor their diverſion, to 
ule very large cages, it being much the beſt way ; but 
thoſe who intend to breed a number, ſhould prepare a 
room lor that purpole. 


Let the ſituation of it be ſuch, that the birds may enjoy 
the benefit of the morning ſun, which is bath delightful 
and nouriſhing; and let wire inſtead of glaſs be at the 
windows, that they may have the advantage of the air, 
which will add to their health and make them thrive the 
better; keep the floor of the room clean, fometimes ſiſt- 


ing fine dry gravel or ſand upon it, and often removing. 


the dung and other foul ſtuff, You muſt take care to fix 
neſt boxes, and back cages in every convenient corner 
and place of the room, atleaſt twice the number that you 
have of birds, that they may have the more variety to 
chooſe a lodging to their minds; for ſome love to build 
high, and ſome very low; ſome in a light place, and 
others will chooſe a dark place to build in. 


There ought to be two windows in the room, one at 
each end, and ſeveral perches at proper diſtances, for the 
birds to ſetile upon as they fly backwards and forwzrds. 


You 
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You may ſet likewiſe a tree in a convenient part of the 
toom; it will divert the birds, and fome of them will 
like to hulid mit; vou muſt obſe ve that their neſt is ſe. 
cure from falling through, and if in danger, to tie the tree, 
cloler to prevent it, and they will hach there as well as 
in any other place. Remember not io put too meny 
hi-4s togetiier ; eteht or ten pairs are enough for a mid- 
diing room: When your birds are firſt paired, as direfted 
betore, turn them 1nto the room, where they will live, 28 
it were, a conjugal hie; and notwithflanding there are 
ſeveral male and ti male birds in the ſame room, one cock 
and one hen, as they firſt coupled together, will keep 
conflant to each other, and both concur and afliſt in fit- 
ting and ſceding their young ; tor the cock-bird takes his 
turn in building the neſt, ſitting upon the eggs, and feed- 
ing the young, as well as the hen. 


Ot their NESTS, and how to order 
their YouNG, 

You muſt furniſh the birds with ſtuff for making their 
melts, {ich as fine hay, wool, cotton, and hair; let theſe 
materials be thoroughly dry; then mix and tie them up 
together in a net, or ſome ſuch thing, fo that the bids 


may eaſily pull it out as they want it, and let it be hung 
in a proper place in the room tor that purpoſe, 


They build a pretty neſt, about which they will ſome- 
times be ſo induſtrious, as to begin and finiſh it in one 
day, though they are generally two or three days in making 
their neſl; the hen lays commonly ſour or five eggs, and 
fits fourtcen days. 


When the young are hatched, leave them to the care 
of the old ones to nurſe and bring them up, till they can 
fly and feed themſelves. The hen, as I ſaid before, by 
reaſon of their rankneſs in being kept together, and pro- 
vided with all things neceſſary at hand, without any trou- 
ble in ſeeking their food, &c. will ſometimes bf od 

ate 
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hatch again before the firſt can ſhift for themſeſves: the 


care of which ſhe transfers to the cock- bird. who will ſeed 
and nurſe them himſelf, ſupplying the part of both parents, 
while ſhe attends and brings on ker new progery : But 
it is not ſo with thoſe birds that live at large in the fields: 
they obſerve their ſeaſon lor breeding, and atter they have 
hatched, company with the brood ti)! their young are 
grown up, and able to provide for themſelves. 


When the young canary birds can feed themſelves, 
take them ſrom the old ones; and it they are fly ing about 


the room, to catch them, bring a {pare cage with ſome 
foft victuals in it, taking the other meat that is in the room 
away, and placing the cage there in it ſtead, with the 
door opened and a ſtring taltened thereto; then ſland at a 


diſtance, and the old ones will preſently, for the ſake of 


the meat, intice the young ones into the cage; then pull 
the ſtring, and ſhut in as many as you can, and cage them, 


Let their meat be the yoke of an egg hard boiled, with 
as much of the beſt bread, and a little ſcalded rape- ſeed; 
when it is boiled ſoft, bruiſe the ſeed fine, and put a little 
maw. ſeed amongſt it, and mix it all together, and give 
them a ſufficient quantity freſh every day ; never let it be 
flale or ſour: Beſides this, give them a little ſcalded rape- 


ſegd and canary by itſelf. 


You may keep them to this diet till they have done 
moulting, and afterwards feed them as you do the old 
ones taking away their ſoft meat, unleſs at any time they 
are lick, then continue it. 
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CHAF. I. 


Monthly Obſervations throughout the Lear. 


What is to be done in the Orchard, Kitchen Garden, 
and Flower- Garden, 


JANUARY's Obſervations. 


N your orchard this month, lay bare the roots of fruit 
trees in open weather, nouriſh them with good rot- 
ten ſoil; prune thoſe irces that ate to land, and tranſ. 
plant the younger; prune and nail up wall-irut ; now 
cut the vines clole, moſs the trees that are eacumbered 
with a copper ſcraping iron: gather cions and gralts, 
and tura your dunged ground. 

In the kitchen garden lay heaps of good mould, mixed 
with dung, to rot againſt ſpring, for your uſe; and if 
the weather be open, ſet early peas and beans; ſow the 
ſeeds of radiſh, ſpinage, charvil, lettice, corn fallad, and 
make up your hot beds to ſet things in, chat are to be 
forced and come out of their natural ſcaſon. 

In the flower garden; now 1s the time to preſerve the 
July flowers and ericulas from ſnow and overn-uch wet, 
by lying the pots or boxes, on one fide they are planted 
in, ſupport mat coverings over them on hoops, arch- 
wiſe, about a foot from them; yet, it the ſun ſhine 
clear, once a week air them, by opening m the middle 
of the day; but by no means forget to cover them again 
as ſoon as the ſun be much declined; and now and then 
tooſen the mould, and ſcatter. treſh mould, mixed with 
a lutle dung on the top. 


FEBRUARY's Obſervations. : 


In this month, take care to cover the roots of your 
fruit-trees that were laid open the month before; plant, 
if the weather be open, and towards the latter end of 

the 
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the month, graft pears, apples, plumbs, cherries, ans 
cleanſe the trees of deleas left undone in the left 
month. 

In the kitchen-garden conunge to fow and ſet beans 
and peaſe, radiſhes, parſnips, aſparagus ; remove cabbage 
plants and potatoes, Jeruſa em ariichoaks, winter early 
colliflowers; ſow particy, ſpinage. and oder herbs 
that wil! rad ure the weather; raiſe hot-beds for muik- 
mellons and cucumbers, &c fow the fees in them a 
full moon, ſteeping them in 2 lutle warm milk, you may 
put the ſeeds in a hole, cover nem ti they come above 
ground, then air them as the fun is favourable, but cover 
them at other times. 

In the flhwer-garden, fow in mellow erh., zricula 
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ſeeds in pots, but no“ too thick; keep your choicet 


flowers in pots or caſes Dorner; win tea coven ag; 
the weatl er being open, s month you may plana: et v 
ane monies; fow choice feeds in warm ve iow go. 


and keep every thing as much as may de, from too muct 
wet and Cut: ing {harp air. 


ARCH; Ober aziens. 


In the orchard proceed to graft choice fru. 3s nec. 
tarines, ap:ico's, wall-ptumbs, peaches, and ihe ke; 
raiſe the earth about the roo of choice trees; 27 sur- 
ers of young ſprouts, cut ung tem Underneath, that they 
may 'ake root; enrich the carth yu lar ibem m. m2: 
they may dot very foon; fate anc bind up ihe weak 
ſbruds and plants, that are apt to de much haken and 
looſened dy the wind. 

In the kitchen garden fer flips of ſage, roſemary, la- 
vender and thyme; {ow leeks, radich. endwe, faccorv. 
parſu ds. beets, * rrets, forrel, par flex. bugiols, burrage, 
charvil, lettice. S . pur Dan. peaſe. Carrots, 
turnips, cabbage, merjoram, creſſes, fennel, frag flraw- 
berry beds; place gl aſſes over your mens and cucem- 
ber planis, till vour remove Wem Lom the hot beds; 
tranſplant medicinas RETGS. F 
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la the flower garden, fow ſwoeet william, ariculas, 
wail-flowers, ſtock g liflowers, candy tufts, venus look. 
ng zials, French koney ſuck! es, cowſhps and primrole 
ſeeds, lack: hee's, camp ons, hicns, campannula, indian 
ſcatious, pink or giilifiower feed, &c. and in your hot 
beds. French mary go ds, am rinth, Naſturium Indicum 
Nſtrabilta Peruviano, the ſenſihle humble plant. &c. 
- fowers and ariculas, if the weather be 
favourable, weed after a gentle ſhower; earth upon un- 
mov'd gilliflowers and uriculas, 


APRIL's Obſervations, 


In the orchard cut cions for grafts; take [uccory from 
the roots of zrown tre, earth up the roots pretty high, 
{moak your orcherd in the evemng with wet hay or 
ſtraw, ſca ttering puch or brimſtone on it, to prevent in- 
fects ding of the tender buds, and morning froſts from 
D:DÞ:Tig Dem. 

In the kitchen garden fow bh, ſſop. marjoram, baſil, 
thyme, lettice, ſcui vy-graſs. winter ſavory ; ſip ſhrubs 
at er a ſhower ; os” radiſb. marigolds, carnations, &c, 
Lip artichoaks, lavender, thyme, roſemary ; ſet French 
ans, and remove tender {hruts. 


In the fl. Fer gar ien, now the ſeaſon requires you to 
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Py your taix to the purpoſe ; continue hot-beds for exo- 
ticks, that without them cannot be brought to perfection, 
and remove not into the air, till the common earth can 
give them a ſuffic ent warmth ; take out Indian tuberoes 
and dlvide their off ſets from them, but beware in doing 


it, You break not the phangs ; put them in natural rich 
earth in pots, ſo plung your pots in a bed, moderate 


warm, but water them not till they ſpring up in dry 
weather, when they are wel | {prung up, water them free- 
1 * 


Iv, and blowing in Auguſt, they will produce a curious 
Rower : ſhade y your deſt wips from too much heat of 
the fun, as 4 ſo your ſeed ing ariculas, or the latter will 
29 gear to die; it any of them be ſtripped, remove them 

tl leſt they infect them, and make them 
ral colours, and this month continue 
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MAY's Obſervations. 


In your orchard now hegin to inoculate, as you find 
your buds prompt and rendy, which take off the middle 
ſprout, ſmoak your orchard fill as before; tor now flies 
and caterpillars are much abroad. 


In the kitcken-garden, thin your ſallading and other 
kerds, that what remains may grow more kindly, and 
nouriſh better; leave tlie frawberry beds, that the flow- 
ers and knitberties may have the better benefit of the 
ſun; firew lime and pot aſhes 19 deflroy infetts in ch 
partitions, a leys, or ſides of the beds or furrows, 


In the flower garden, tranſplant Flos Africanus, Ama— 
ranthus, Naſturtium Indicum, Mirabilia Peruviana, and 
ſuch like choice flowers; gatlier the ſeeds of anemonies 
as the dew riſ-s, ſeſt i be Jof by the winds blowing it a- 
way; ſow hot aromatic herbs, plant tack gilliflowers 
in beds, and ſufſer not weeds to ſeed. Let your mucal 
flraw ſmoke through your orchard, when the wind is 
eaſterly, or N. E. hinder blights, and kills vermin, 


JUNEs Obſervation. 


In the orchard, inoculate apricots, neEtarines, peaches, 
cherries, apples, plumbs, pears, and gather ſuch fruits 
as the ſeaſon produces, tor drying, candying, or preler- 
ving, and for the preſont uſe of your table. 


In the kitchen-garden, gather ſuch herbs as you would 
keep dry lor ule all che; ear, in the full of the moon, 
when che fun has dried the wet from them; ſow lettice, 
Marvil, radiſh, diſlil aromalic plants, water well after 
ſun-ſet. 


In the flower- garden, tranſplant antumnal <.ycla- 
men; gather the ripe leeds of choice flowers; inoculate 
j<flaoune, roſes, and roſe thrabs; take up anemonies, 
ranunculus and tulip roots, fo keeping ti ein in dry boxes 
or ſand, that they do not mould or rot, till you may 
replant them; lay July flowers, which will in ſix weeks 
48ike root, lo that you may tranſplent them into light 

loamy 
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loamy earth, mixed with good rotten foil, and in win— 
ter, to ſave room preſerve them from too much wet; and 
what good gilliflowers are now blown, preſerve them 
from feed, fuffertng them to have but a lew layers, 
ſo the pods will be filled with the fairer feed ; take not 
ſeed from thoſe that break their ped, ande'er you gather 
it, obſcrve the ſun has well ripened it. 


JULY's Obſervations. 


In the orchard, water your plants and layers ol trees, 
pruns peaches and apricots, leaving the moſt proper 
ges for bearing, fo that they may commodiouſly fpread 
G11 the wall; flop the Inxurtant branches of vines, at the 
ſecond joint avove the fruit. 


In he küchen garden, ſet ſweet herbs you would 
have run to {eed; fow lettice, radiſh, charvil, and other 
{allads, that may recruit the Rock that is waſted. 


In the flower garden, {l:;p ſtacks and other woody 
plants and fl. wers; lay myrtles, jeſſamines. and other 
greens, and make trial of orange tees, for if they take 
they will ceriaivly be more during, and Jeſt ſubjeft to 
be hurt by cold; lay gi'l flowers that were not ready for 
it before, and cat of withered ſtalks or flowers; clip 
box, if out of order: fow anenomy leeds in fine ſiſted 
rich earth, in beds or boxes; take up early autumnal 
cyclamens, and as ſoon as may be, replant them in fit 
ſoil, gaiher early cyclamen feeds and preſently ſow it 
in pots; the end of this month ſift your off-fet beds of 
tulip': as aiſo for anemonies, ranunculus, &. fo that 
they be well prepared tor feplanting with ſuch things 
as von have ready in pots, or to ſet in natural ground 
till the next ſealon; as Mirabilia Peruviana, Naſturitum 
Indicum, and obferve, that every thing in your garden 
be well cleanted and ordered. | 


AUGUS T's Obſervations. 
In the orchard, take away hranches that are incum- 
bering or ſfuperfivous; prune ſuckers, and if you inocu— 
ate in this month Jet it be early. In 
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In che kitchen garden, ſow colliflowers and cabbages 
jor winter; plant alſo marigolds, corn fal ad, lettice, 
parſnips, carrots, onions, ſpinage, angelica, curled endive 
ſcurvy graſs, columbines, lark heels, iron coloured fox- 
gloves, holthocks, and tFe like; tranſplant leitice for win- 
ter ſtore; take up full grown onions, garlic, &c. gather 
hot-herbs for keeping all winter, and to preſerve others 
growing, clip them about a handful high betore the fall 
moon: fow charvil and purſlain, and gather the ripe 
ſeeds, berries, or ſhrubs. 


In the flower garden, tranſplant bulbs ar lillies, and 
other bulbous roots that are to remain in the ground: 
and now you may ſecurely remove, ley perennial greens, 
and new earth auaicula pots; tranſplant and divide their 
roots into a light, rich earth; do the like by oxlips and 
choice primroſes ; alſo campions or linchins, carcidoni- 
ces; tranſplant ſcedling anemonies ; ſet ſpider-wort, col- 
chiums and frittilaries, and begin to make up your gar- 
den for the winter. 


SEPTEMBER's Obſervations. 


In the orchard in dry weather, begin to gather ripe 
winter fruit, do it not till the ſun has exhaled the moiſ- 
ture, for if fo, they will ſpeck and rot; have a dry loft 
to lay them in, in Wheat ſtraw or ſhavings; pinch them 
not in gathering, for that rots them. 


In the kitchen- garden you may continue to ſow radiſh, 
ſpinage, lettice, and winter herbs ; tranſplant moſt herbs 
proper for eating or medicines; alſo aſparagus roots, 
ſtrawberries and artichoaks: clear your alleys and turn 
up vacant grounds. 


In the flower-garden, take care of the choice plants and 
flowers, and cover ſuch, as vod remove not into the con- 
ſervatory before the end of the month, it the weather 
come ſharp, and thus preſerve your Marum Syriac um, 
Ciſtus, Nocte Olens Germanicum, Flos Cardinalis: choice 
ranunculus, ſeedling arbitus, anemonies ; the covering of 
mat or canvas, being warm and cloſe, but archwiſe a foot 
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above them, nor to preſs or injure them; place chem if 
in pots or caſes, agamſ a ſouth wall, and let them fland 
ſometimes airing in the middle of the day, when the ſun 
ſhines, till Apri! ; this month plant tulips and all bulbous 
roots thai are n&t very choice, but the choiceſt reſerve to 
the end of the next morith; fow auriculus, crocus, Cows 
flips, primrole leeds, and ſcatter a liitle unſlaked lime or 
powder of brimſtone among the moulds, to prevent in- 


ſects deſtroying the leed. 
OCTOBER's Obſervations. 


In the orchard, this month prune what is wanting, 
looſing the earth about the roots ot trees, the better to 
enable them againſi the cold; plant and tranſplant ſuch 
trees as have their leaves fallen of, allo tranſplant wall- 
trees that are of two years graiting or more ; at the end 
of this month, you may lay bare ihe roots of old unthriv- 
ing trees, or fuch as bloom over haſtily, or have their 
fruit dry; the beſt time is in the moon's decreaſing ; 
fow cions before gathered and kept in ſand till now; ſet 
them three inches deep, the ſharp ends uppermoſt ; co- 
ver them with fern or ſtraw, againſt the cold blaſts, but 
an the ſpring remove it. 


In the kitchen-garden, fow ſtill] winter fallads and 
roots; dig and trench the grounds, laying it light in the 
ridges, that the froſt may mellow it ; prepare dung for 
the trenches, to mix with the mould in the ſpring, and 
trench your alleys for the rain or ſnow water to paſs away 
that it may not lie ſobbing to cauſe ſterility in the earth, 


In the flower-garden, ſet ſuch choice tulips as are not 
yet diſpoſed of; ſow all their ſeeds; plant anemonies 
and auriculus in prepared earth; and as ſoon as they ap- 
pear above ground, cover them from the froſts, or they 
die; remove the choiceſt gilliflowers, where they may 
be ſheltered from the wet and ſharp winds; trim them 
up with freſh mould, and cover ſuch as cannot be remov- 
ed, leſt the ſnow deſtroy them. 
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that it may mellow agai it the ſpring; trenca ant fr. ip 
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In the orchard, p ant vines and ſtocts for graiting 
| 


b 
prune trees that a:e well grown, and {Qtancarts; atla wall 
trees _—_— fruit. 


ſow early peaſe or beans; trench ground, and dung it. 
that ſo vou may make cummadiaus orders in he gpring:; 
you may now. if the weaer de ohen. rauſplant young 
fruit trees, ſuch as be ha dy, bur not toe nat are too 
much ſuhje ct to be pierced he cd winds. 
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In the flower garden, take care that vour 2memony. . 
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to the wet, {hard Wir . Ir 22pping  fruffs; but if the 
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totten thaich os WC faving been mixed with 
choice mou d Tor e rot ted, and Denriuncad tt earth, with 
good would above and Defow dem; et in a rich loamy 
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ſummer dry 4 or zoo turſs, but if not take three or four 
armftuls of ſtraw, hay, or fern, not too wet nor dry, and 
obſerve which way the wind blows in your orchard, where 
laying an armſul of mucky ſtraw in divers places accord- 
ing to the bigneſs of your orchard, get ſome dry ſticks 
light them, and put them under your firaw ; when kind- 
led 1t will ſmoke and ſmother, and the wind will carry it 
over the whole orchard. This continue till the wind 
turns about weſterly, and it certainly kills caterpillars, 
flies and vermin that blighting winds bring ; other winds 
do no harm; obſerve but this, and you will have plenty 
in the worſt of years; and this way you may preſerve 
your wall fruit from froſts. 

If you cover cherries, plumbs, or other fruit trees, with 
rough canvas, or other cloth in ſummer, and wet the 
cloth often, it will keep the fruit hack a long time, that 
you may have 1t when others are gone, 

As for ſeeds and roots, and all other matters requiſite 
to be known, I refer you to peruſe the Gardiner's Pocket- 
Book, fold by moſt of the Bookſellers, price ſix-pence. 

The miſcarriages and diſappointments that are met 
with in planting, proceed, firit, from want of knowledge 
which are the beſt and propereft forts of plants for fruit, 
and often uſing the wo. ſt, Secondly, for want of their 
being well ordered and managed after they are planted. 
Thirdly, fome ſeaſons have of late proved bad, and ſpoiled 
fruits, though the greateſt care and {kill have been made 
uſe of. 

To remedy theſe inconveniences, endeavour to find 
out ſuch gardeners as will deal faithfully by you, and ſuch 
as have judgment to know the vall difference of fruit, for 
there are ſeveral ſorts of fruit, which ſome call by one 
name, and ſome by another ; and wiſtakes of this kind 
often cauſe quite a difference for to be ſet; not proper 
for your purpoſe, being neither proper tor your ſoil nor 
expoſure, and ſeldom or never come to maturity ; nay, 
tho' you have the beſt, if the foil and expoſure be not 
proper, they may grow, but will not arrive at that per- 


ſection or maturity which thoſe do that are ſown or plant- 
ed 
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ed in a proper and agreeable ſoil: therefore let your 
gardener be acquainted with the afpett of the wall you 
deſign to plant again{t, as alſo the height and extent oh it, 
and what ſort of earth it ſtands on, whether hot and dry, 
or cold and moiſt, that he may regulate and furniſh tlie 
whole plantation with trees proper and neceſſary. 

The well ordering and managing of trees to be chiefly 
regarded; for if you plant againſt an old wall, where 
other trees have died the year before, and put them in 
juſt where the other were; it is great odds but your ex- 
pectation is fruſtrated. Or it it be a new wall, it the 
earth it is ſet in be not good and proper, tho' you fill up 
your boarders with good earth, it will return back again, 
and ſo your fruit will be ſmall, and have little taſte or 
goodneſs. Therefore uſe a proper depth and w:d h, with 
good earth, and let your fruit trees be caretu ly planted 
and headed in their proper times and ſealons, and like. 
wile watered in ſummer, with the borders cleared from 


weeds ; let nothing be ſown by them, as beans, peas, &c.. 


nor yet any flowers, for all theſe ſuck away the nourſh- 
ment of them; and be ſure let all your fruit trees be well 
pruned, and the fruit carefully picked and looked after, 
or you will never obtain what you expect. 

As to the ſeaſons; when you have uſed all your en- 
deavours to plant and graft according to the nature of 
your ground, the various ſeaſons (either tov much rain 
or too much cold) give a quite different turn to your fruit; 
ſometimes it will prove ſmall, ſometimes watery, and of 
little or no value; nay, you would ſcarce believe the ſame 
trees could produce ſuch different fruit; therefore, it when 

ou have uſed the proper means, your expettation is 
fruſtrated, what muſt be the fate of thoſe who are care- 
leſs, and perhaps plant pears, apricots, peaches, &c. not 
regarding the ſeveral aſpetts againſt the wall which is re- 
quired ; as, when they thould plant againſt a ſouth, they 
do it againſt a north or north eaſt wall, &c. Likewiſe 
oblerve in trees you are to plant againſt a wall, you do 
not plant them for dwarfs, for then they will not come 

to their due perlection. 
C 2 Great 
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Great allowances muſt be made for the ficklencſs of 
the fe «ſs, the diverſity of ſoils and climates which are 
almoit numberleſs, and to the nature of the tree and flock, 
and to the way that trees grow to the greateſt perfection; 
theſe are things that require mature conſideration, and a 
quick Ane enen. to balance the opinions of proper 
qu4ze 

4 i a great watter to know the nature of the ſeveral 
{ils, their inſirmities, and their proper remedies, with the 
ple mon re quired to inv ToOrate exhauſted monid, ſwee— 
ten the Ion! and tainted, reduce the four, harſh, ſtubborn, 
dry an! over mor} and diliated earth to its genuine temper 
an confliutiun; ant what fruations and afpetts are moſt 
pron the leveral forts of dwar!, ſtandard, and other 
fruit cs 

The requiite qnaliſica ions of a good garden.r are ſuch 
as theſz, viz. Flo ſhould be a nid tte aged man, vigorous 
and attve, one of «xn rience and a laige capacity, diii- 
ge, honeſt, and good natured, which are qualifications 
neceſlary tor every peiſon. 

As for the expolure of garge ne, if they he of a flron 
car h that is cold. to be exnoſed to the ſouth is beſt ; it 
light and hun, then the eaſt is counted beſt ; the northern 
aſp Ct in England is beſt for bahing ſruit; the callern ex- 
pole is ſohject tothe norih-eall wind, winch withers the 
avs and new {hoots; befides, eaſtern wall- fruit have 
ine bene of the rain, Wich gencraily comes from the 
well; and as the eaſt 45 expbolare is ſubject to norih- eaſt 
W 11 Is, lo the weſtern ſuffers by north-weit winds in ſpring ; 
ad the fruit in autumn is often blown by them; and as all 
exoofures have thei advan'ages and ditadvantages, it re- 
quits ſome confiderable prudence and Kill to prevent 
the utter, 

As to the weather; in ſcorching hat weather, (ſays 
Pliny) o burn cray fiſh, i. e water crabs, in ſeveral parts 
Of your g. arden, under your vines, is 4 good remedy, 

To preſerve young Trees, from being peeled by 
Hares, Ravi its, or other Animals. 
Take tar, winch mix with any kind of greate. and 
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hoil it over the fire, ſo as both may incorporate, them 
with a bruſh daub over the lem of the tree as high as 
they can reach ; do this in November, and it will {ecure 
the trees for the whole year, it being the winter time only 
when they feed on the bark. 
For Froits in a Garden. 

Smoke Ox or Goats dung lori with in your garden, 

01 chatt. 


CHAP. IV. E 
OBSERVATIONS in HUSBANDRY. 
The experienced ilulbiniman; fhewmg bow io manure, 
plov, Weed, &c, 


E A * ee treated of gardening, and directed 
L TE be. „rh io order matters tor every N Onih 
in he der now come 1a the next place to Gireft the 
I:foanman in {te menagement of thoule affairs that are 
pr berly under his Coun Zance. 

ne nil porn of huſbandry i is, to prepare the ground; 
the ſecond to plouph it well; the third to dung it well. 
The ways of doing this are divers, decor to the na- 
ture of every ot and country, 0 aly take notice, that 
all great fi- 4e are ed wuh the plough and ſhear, but 
the leifer with the ſpade. 

The ſeaſon of the year, and the weather alſo is to 
be oblerved in the ploughing of the ground; you mult 
not plouga ein wet ground; nor yet alter very little rain; 
that ie, if aſter a great draught, a little rain falls winch 
has not gone deep, but only wet the upper part: for the 
ground ought to be thoroughly mellowed, but not too 
wet, for it i he too wet, you can expect but little bene- 
fii that year : you mull therctive obſerve that the ſeaſon 
be neicher 109 dry nor too wen; for much dryneſs will 
hinder i trom working well; becauſe eitner the hardneſs 
of tHe earth will zeſilt the plough, or if 1 ſhould enter, 
yet it will never break the clods ſnail enough, which 
will be huritai to the nxt plougung. But it your fi. | 
pioughing has been in a ay fealon, it will be necetlary 
to have {ome moilture in your {econd ſtirring, Which will 

alſo 
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alſo make your lab ur the more eaſy. When the ground is 
rich and wet witha], it is to be flirred when the weeds 
are full grown, and have their ſeeds in the top, which 
being ploughed fo thick, that you can ſee where the 
coulter haih gone, utterly kills and deſtroys them ; be- 
ſides, through many {tirrings your fallow 1s brought to 
ſo fine a mould, that it will need very little harrowing 
when you fow it. And ſeeing ſo much depends upon 
the well ploughing of the ground, the huſhandman muſt 
try whether his ground be well ploughed or not; for 
otherwiſe the balks being covered with mould, he may 
eaſily be deceived ; to be ceriain therefore let him thruſt 
down a rod into the ſurrow, and if it pierce alike in 
every place, tis a fign the ground is well ploughed, but 
if it be hallo in one place, and deep in another, the 
ploughing is faulty. If you are to plough upon a hill, 
you muit not plough up and down but over-thwart, for ſo 
the inconvenient ſteepneſs is to be avoided, and the la— 
bour of men and caitle made more ealy. But then you 
maſt be caretul not to plough always one way, but ſome 
times higher and ſometimes lower, working a {lope as 
you ſee needful. 

As to the ſeaſon of ploughing, it muſt be chiefly in the 
ſpring, the ground being in che ſummer too hard, and 
in the winter too dirty ; but in the ſpring, the ground be- 
ing mellowed is the moſt ealy to be wrought upon: and 
the weeds are then turned in, and being plucked up 
by the roots before they are ſeeded, will not ſpring again 
but helo to enrich the ground. And therefore the mig- 
dle of March is uſually che beſt time to begin ploughing. 
—Bat yet it the ground be light and ſandy, it may be 
ploughed in the winter, if the weather will permit. A 
{lender and level ground, fubjett to water, ſhould be firit 
ploughed in the endot Auguſt, and ſtirred up again in Sep- 
rember, and prepared for ſowing about the middle of 
March. "The light billy ground is broke up about the 
middle of Septe; uber, tor it it be broken up before, it 
may be vurnt up by the lun, and have no goodneſs re- 
maining in it, being barten end without juice. But this 
ſhall luthce to be {poken of breaking up the ground, 
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Now if your ground be harren and cold, producin 
ſtore of weeds or ruſhes, to bring to a moderate heat, _ 
fo make it truitful, let it be manured with lime. And 
when you have ſanded your ground and backed it, make 
your lime {mal}, and on every acre beſtow thirty or forty 
buſhels of lime, ſpreading it, and mixing it with earth 
and {and very well; ; and the ſtronger and ſharper the 
lime is, the better the earth will be, and you will find 
your improvement apſwer your labour. And here note, 
it is no matter what colour your limeſtones are, Whether 
white or grey, ſo that they be but ſharp and firong in 
quality, to give a good tincture to the earth, it being the 
ſtrengih and goodneſs of the lime, and not its beauty 
that produces the profit. It 1s a great helper to a cold, 
clayey, wet ground. Such grounds are alſo ver) much 
helped by lay ing dung, or any foil that 1s fattening, either 
of cattle, or ſuch as is caſt out of pond-iakes, or mud- 
dy ditches, for barren and hot earth can never be over— 
laid with good manure, or compoſt, for that warms the 
eaith, and 11 18 the want of wertmth makes it untruutul. 

As lor the hacking end ſanding before mentioned, the 
firſt is, after the ground has been turned up with the 
plough, to go over it with a long hoe, or hack, and cut in 
pieces the graſs winch you ſee turned up with the ridges 
or furrows, or any uneven lumps, that it may be dragged 
away, burnt, or carried together with the weeds, not to 
grow up again to encumber the corn. And ſanding it, 
x0 bring loads of ſand, and lay them in convenient places, 
{preading them lightly, or thick, as you lee occaſion over 
the ground, that the lime mixing with it, may the better 
imbody with the mould, and ſoak in w ith the rain, to the 
heartening the ground, and producing a good crop. 

But beſides what I have already mentioned, there are ſe- 
veral other ways of manuring land ; I will mention ſome 
of them for the huſbandaian's be tter information. But 
here it will not be amiſs to take notice, that what will do 
well for one ſort of land, will not do at all for another; 
and therefore in manuring of land, regard muſt be lad to 
the nature of it; as for example, for a barren clayed 

ground, 
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round, lime and hang is excellent to mannre it with, for 
a barren ſandy ground, good leis much more proper. 
Jt it be aſked what ois marie is, I anfwer it 18 a rich cliff 
calv, an anemy to all Weeds that ſpring up che mſelves, and 
gives a pencrative virtue to all feeds that are flown in the 
ground, it is of a glewy [ubflance, in quality cold and dry 
and wes earth before it was marle, and being turned into 
marle, it is nothing but a rich clay of diverſe « colours, aCc- 
cording to the ſtrength of the ſun, and climate w here it 1s 
produced, This is ſo good a manure, that well laid on, 
it will enrich the barreneſt ground for ten years, and ſome 
for thirty. To find it take en auger whunb'e, made to 
hold many bits, one longer than another, till you have 
tried, by drawing che earth into one place, then proceed. 
The moſt properp'aces are in the loweſt part of igh coun— 
tries, near the brooks and Jakes, and in the high paits of 
low countries, upon the knowls or littie luis, and in the 
clelts of ſteep banks, or branches in hills Henning them— 
ſelves; in ſome places it hes doen, in others Shaflow, and 
c mimonly barren landy grounds me verned with i, lying 
at deep. Having ous: {1t, a g ii u in Neat lumps, 
and lay in hear Say ard diſtance une am tie other, and 
when it is dried [pread att. he hape, many nix the marle 
win the fand, Bur becauſe this not ſo cely to com e by, 
I will 7 85 Of CHICTS inere gener , iat W it] euch; any 
pour Land er Clay for grain, with lels trouble and colt 
than b. 10 10. 
Woollen rags are very profi able for manuring and en— 
iching of la. 10. a fac ktul and a halt being luflicient for 
dreiling an acte of arabic ground. The way of uſing them 
is to chop them very final, and Trend hem an "equal 
hickneſs over the land labore he allowing time, and 
then coming to lallow, let the piough take 'em carefully 
into the ground, and cover then 
Shavings, or welle horns, or nvols of beaſts, are very 
good to manure land withal; [catter the thavings in the 
ſame manner. T1heſe wii keep ue ground gocd, in hke 
quantity as the rags, and plough e in alter eat for five 
years together, without any 1cnewing. The hoofs of cat- 
tlc, 
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tle are approved for this, and may be had of trotter and 
tripemen, &c. and muſt be uſed as tne rigs and ſhavings. 
Soap aſhes, when the lie has beendreoined from them is of 
excellent uſe in this caſe, and has beſices the properiy of 
killing weeds and inſects that breed in he pr ound ang eat 
up the corn. The heir of beaſts enriches land, being 
ſtrewed and ploughed in, and there ict be to 101. A 
malt duſt is much available to this purpoſe, allowing tice 
quam ters of it to an acre. And toennicn your dung on the 
lay fall, is to throw often bee!-bruth, and other walle 
broths upon it, as a ſo foap fuds; and in ſo doing, ove 
load will be worth three ot the {ame kind thy mis mt 10 
uſed. But ſo much ſhall fuſhce as the manutng of 
round. 

In ſowing of your feed, Tet your grain be the beſt, and 
ſcatter it according to the art of goud huſband:y, an, let 
your fprinkling bea mechun, nt too much, nor top 
little. But to make the fre] proſper the better, ffeep it 
in thick ſlimy water that drans from dunghulls. and it no 
ſuch be to be had near hand, ſteep cow dung, in wa er, 
and ſoak the ſeed in it: wheat will be well ſoabed in 18 
hours; barley in 36; peaſe in 12; but rye and vats may 
be ſown dry, for that agrees beſt with them. 

But when the ſeed is ſown, all is not done; you muſt 
take care to prevent the deſigns of thole tFat will wake 
void all your labour, and deleat your hopes; or elle, 
though you have fown your corn, you fha | rever ſee it 
come up; rooks, crows, and daws, are great devourers 
of grain, who will be ſure to be about you, when you 
go to fow ; to keep thele at a diſtance, ſhout fone of them 
and hang them upon poles in divers angles of your field 
ſtick their tcathers along the ridges of the land; lay trains 
of gun- powder, and blow the powder up, or Jet it he 
{cattering in the moſt hequented places, an the ſcent of 
it will make then forlake the field; eſpecially now and 
then ſhooting a ütle. You may allo take great numbers 
of them by placing ſlrong thick brown peper, twiſted 
taper wile, like thole on ſugar loaves, in holes of ihe 
earth, the broadtop coming even with the ground; birdlime 

the 
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the inſide, and ſcatter ſome grain in it, and then the ſow] 
putting his head to take it ont, the peper ſo lined, 
will ſtick cloſe, and riſe with him, when veing blind- 
folded, in amaze he will fly up a great height, and will 
fall down again; ſo that if you be near at hand ke may 
eaſily be taken. Alſo the ſcattering nox vomica, mingled 
with paſte, if taken by them, as it ſeldom miſſes, will 
make them fo fick that they will forſake the field, It you 
lime vour corn, they will forſake it; and fo they will if 
it be ſteeped in water wherein wormwood has been boiled, 
or infus'd; or elſe ſprinkling your corn with the dregs of 
bitter oil; and it will do the like, by making them calt it 
up ſick, and fo not deſirous of any, more: and theſe with 
hanging bunches of feathers on lines or ſticks that the 
wind may dangle and twirl them about, may help to pre- 
ſerve your corn when newly ſown; and this laſt alſo 
may be uſeta] when it is ripe, But theſe directions relate 
only to fowl; who, notwichſtanding all you can do, will 
be ſure to come in for a ſhare with you. . 

But there are other deſtroyers of your corn, beſides 
birds; which you muſt likewiſe take care to deſtroy ; a- 
mongſt which are the pitmires or ants, who will do a 
great deal of miſchief by biting off the chits or ſprouts, 
ſo that it will never grow, but rot in the ground: To 

revent this, fearch the corn fields well, eſpecially under 
the helges, and the roots of hollow trees, or on the tops 
of hills caſt up; and if you find them there, put your 
limed water ſtrong and hot amongſt them, preſently after 
ſun-ſetting, and it will deſtroy them. For want of lime, 
make a lye of wood aſhes, and it will do the ſame, tho' 
not fo effectually. a 

Another devourer of corn, are your dores, or great 
black beetles, which lie under the clods, and in ſprout- 
ing time do much miſchief; To deſtroy theſe, make 

reat ſmoaks in your fields, in a ſtill night, or when 
there is a little breathing wind that may carry it over the 
ſurface of the ground, with wet rubbiſh, or mouldy peaſe- 
firaw, hay, or ſuch like, and it will kill them, or chaſe 
them out of the ground; for they are, ol all other crea- 
tures, 
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tures, the greateſt enemies to ſinoke, and cannot leaſt 
endure it. But if your ground be limited, or that yow 
ſow lime among your corn, you may trouble yourſelf 
with them no farther; for if they bite where the lime 
has touched, it kills thaw, 

The next vermin to he deſtroyed are field rats and 
mice, and water rats alſo; for theſe deſtroy a great deal 
of grain; wich to prevent and ruin them, find out their 
round holes when the field is bare, and put hemlock ſeed 
into them, which they will eat, and it will kill them; 
the ſprinkling of juice of hellebore in them, will alſo 
do the like. But that which I prefer above the reſt, 
to beat common graſs very {mall, mix it with a little _—_ 
peras, vitriol, and coarle honey, and make it up in pel- 
lets, and ſcatter it in their haunts, in the mouth of their 
holes, or other likely places, and the ſecret will draw 
them from all paris, and once cating it they will certain= 
ly die. This allo may be uſed in graneries and barns, 
for other ra's and mice, with good ſucceſs. 

S'ugs and ſnails, are another ſort of devourers, whick 
do much miſchiet to corn and peaſe juſt ſprouting up: 
to kill theſe, the beſt thing is ſoot or lime, ſprinkled thin, 
over the ground ; for touching it they will die, 

Graſs hoppers alſo do much injury, by feeding on the 
leat and bloſſom of corn and pulſe, from the firſt to the 
laſt : theſe are not eaſily deft: royed, the beſt way to be rid 
of 'em is by ſprinkling corn with water, wherein worm- 
wood, rue, or ceataury has been boiled, till the ſtrength 
of them are taken away by the water; and if they bite 
where the ſprinkling happens, they will die. The ſcent 
of any bitter thing being ſo offenſive to them, that they 
are never found where any ſuch things grow. 

Moles are another vermin to be deſtroyed, for they are 
in a double regard deſtructive to corn; that is, in eating 
the roots, and rooting it up: Not making diſtinction of 
any ſort, but taking all alike. There are divers ways of 
taking them, but not ſo eaſily when the corn is well 
grown, for then they do the greateſt miſchief, when their 
tracts, or Caſting up of their hills cannot be diſcovered ſo 

D 3 eaſily; 
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eaſily; however you muſt do as well as you can; and 
when you ſee them cafling, or moving in their ratts, 
ſtrike them with an iron 4 ſpears; or dig pits in 
their trafts, and ſet earthen glazed pots, which they will 
blindly fall into, and cannot ſcramble out; or fill an earth- 
en 13g with pitch, roſin and brimſtone, with fome louſe 
tow, or rags, and firing 1 it, clap the neck io the mouth of 
the hole,, and the air in the earth drain in the ſcent to a 
erat diftance, will ſtifle them; or mix juice of heil-bore 
with rye meal, ſcatier little bits in the frrrows, and find 
ing it in their way, they will groedt'y gat it, and die. 

Having ſhewed you how to deſtioy ſuch vermin as are 
devoureis oi corn, it will now be neceiſary to (ay ſane. 
thing about weeding vo your corn when it 1s fprung up; for 
weets are very offenſive and deſtructive to corn, hinggt— 
ing its groweh and choaking it up. 

When the corn is ſorung up about a ſoot above the 
ground, thoſe ſorts of foil that are apt ta produce weeds, 
will require your looking after, to root them ont: it they 
be hiſties, or ſuch as are great and offenſive, they mult be 
taken away with hooks and nippers, cutting them off ctoſe 
by the roois, or rather pulling them up by the rocts, it 
you can do it without breaking the ground. fo as ryt 19 
bring corn along with them. The nipper way be made 
with too long x pieces of wool rivetted, to be opened like a 
pair of pincers, with ſaw teeth, cloſiag into one another, 
that they may take the ſurer So firmer hold without {1:0 
ping. And thele weels may be much thindered in their 
growth, by ſowing of two buſhe's of | bay taltin an acie of 
Lad, 43 you do your wheat, after the gain is ſowed: For 
tho” it is a friend to corn, in making it proſper and in— 
creaſe, yet u is an enemy to the weeds, and inncers their 
grow 11, 

low to turn barren Land into good Paſture and 
Meadow. 

Hi:therto 1 have been 1; cabing of the ordering of corn, 
] come now to {peak of emiching the earth tor meadow 
and paiturage, and this is done two ways, VIZ. By water 
ing and maturing it. And lor tius ule, the lower the 
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ound ſies, fo it he not ſubjett to overflowings or too 
much wet, the better it 1g, and the ſooner made good. 
Conſider in the next place, what kind of graſs it natural 
ly produces, whether clear and entire, or mixed with that 
of worſer growth, the firit is beſt; but if i he of a worſer 
fort inter mixed with titles, broom, and off-nfiye weeds} 
then grub and pluck'em by th» 1091s, clearing the ground, 
of em as well as vou can: then dry them, mix them 
with ftraw, and bum ithem apon the [warth of the ground, 
and {pread tbe athes upon it; then fold your ſheep upon 
tho pround lor feveral nights, that Weir dung may Wb 
its engen, ap! their fret trample up the praſs: Then 
ſcarier i well over with hav- Heck, and go overthem with a 
roller, or lea” them with a flat ſhovel, that they may he 
the better prefſed into the ground, to take Tont; then over 
theſes ſratter bay, or ihe rooting of hay under tacks, or the 
[we-pings of the barns, or moifl bottoms of any hey tht 
has been good, and py” aad 1s of no other uſe; then 
{read on your manure, as horle dung, man's ordure, or 
the dung of any beaſt ; which being thinned, and the clots 
well broken, let it lie ull the new graſs ſpiings through it; 
but do not graze it the fiifl year, lefl the catile tread it up, 
unt having taken very good root ; but mow it, tha! it may 
have ume to come to perfeQlion : „ And tho! the firſt year 
may prove {hort and coarſe, vet the ſecond it will be fine 

aud very long, and in great plen'y. And dreſſing it thus 
but once 11 twenty years, will continue it good for meadow 
or paſture ; eſpectaily if in dry ſealons vou have water to 
relieve it, winch may be done by bringing ſprings through 
It, or gathe ering tie violent tallings of ram into a ditch on 
the o'her {ile of it, or by any other conventency, accord- 
ing to the ſi ua ion of the ground, on the aſcending part, 
to over{l».& it ſo long, that it ſoak deeper than the roots of 
the grats, to continue 1ts morftare for the nouriſhment of 
it for a Confticrable time. And note here, that the heſt 
ſeaſon for the waiering ot meadows, is from the beginning 
of November tothe end of April; and the muddier or 
ine troubled the water is, the better, for then u brings a 
{oil upon ne ground; * this genctally happens alter 
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haſty ſhowers and great fluxes of rain. And if you have 
many fields lying together, eſpecially in a deſcent, you 
may make a conveniency in the uppermoſt, to pen up the 
water till it is very well ſoaked; and then by a ſluice or 
breaking down of a dam, let ii into the next; and ſo by a 
{mall aduiion ol water, tranſnut to many. 


LEND. IV; 


A valuable Collection of RECEIPTS, &c. for the Cure of 
many Dilorders incident to HORSES and BEASTS. 


By JohN CUNDALL, late of Brandſby. 


For the Crook in Cows. 


HE Crook in Cows begins in different places, and 

are handled in many forms; ſome are ſeized in the 

neck and head, which draws their heads on one fide: 

they look wild with their eyes, ſhoots their tonpue, and 

flavers very much, and will thruſt their heads into a cor- 

ner, ſtanding there ſometime, till they are ſeized with apo- 

nies, as is often the caſe. Others are ſeized in their linibs 

eſpecially in the hind parts, and lie lame for a conſider- 
able time, 

The Cure. Firſt bleed well in both ſides of the neck, 
and continue it the day following. Then give the beaſt 
one quart of the beſt brandy, two ounces of black pepper 
two ounces of flour of ſulphur, two ounces of flour of 
muſtard, one ounce of diapenty, one ounce of turmeric, 
ſix penny worth of ſaffron, and about a quarter of a 
pound of bordox root ſhred ſmall, and mix them all to- 
gether, 


For the Fellon or Hide Bound. 

This diſorder is ſo well known, that it needs no deſ- 
22 any lucther than ſetting down a fellon drink 

Or 1t, 

Take anniſeeds, beaſt ſpice, diapenty, carraway ſeeds, 
galangal in powder, of each one ounce, flour of ſulphur 
two ounces, grains of paradiſe halt an ounce, wah 
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date an ounce and a half, one quart of warm ale, with 
half a pound of rreacle. To be given faſting, and faſt 
two hours after. 

For the Foul in Beaſt's Feet. 

Rub them well, then take oil of vitriol, and anoint the 
place well with a feather, In two or thiee days alter uſe 
me fame mcans, and it is a certain remedy. 

For the ſtinking or running Foul. 

Take halt an ounce of ſublimate, and one ounce of 
ſoft foap, powder the ſublimate ſmall, and mix it with 
the ſoap; then apply it to the place affected, and bind it 
down with a pledget of tow, and a linen clout : Let it 
tay on Ul it eat the place out, and then mix one ounce 
of common turpentine, with a little tar; lay it on the 
part affetted, and it will do well. 

For the Gravel in the Foot. 

Take a blackſmich's draw-knife, and draw it well out; 
then pour into the place oil ot vitrio] half an ounee, mixed 
with ore ounce of linſeed oil, till it has loſt its fire. 

For cleanſing a Cow atter Calving. 

Take a handful of traveller's joy, or Robert Hood's 
feather. It grows amongſt ling, and runs ſpringing at the 
bottom of the ground. Boil it in two quarts of water 
till one ſtrain off, and add two ounces of ſpermaceti, and 
half an ounce of gum myrrh, and give it to the beaſt. 
Be ſure to powder the gum myrrh well, and it will be 
a certain remedy.,—1t travellers joy cannot be had, take 
a handful of agrimony, which will anſwer the fame end. 
It commonly grows on highway ſides, and bas a ſtrong 
ſtalk, rough leaf, and a ſmall yellow flower; the ſtalk ſet 
with flowers for a foot long to the top. Boil it in the 
ſame manner as the former. 

For a Milk Fever. 

The milk fever makes a cow full of pain, and ſweats 
very much; it commonly happens to cows full in fleſh, 
two or three days after calving, and is a diſorder ſo well 
known, that it needs no further notice. 

Firſt bleed well two or three times a day, and give her 
white pepper in powder two ounce, mithridate four 

ounce 
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ounce, lenitive electuary two cunce, to be given in a 
quait of gin; Holland's gin will be much beter than the 
common lort, as it is a good opener to ihe wine veſſel, 
being made of juniper berries. Endeavour 10 draw her 
udder ſeven or eiglu times a day, to get her milk out of 
the blood veſil-1is, 

For the Cripple Fellon in Cows and Calves, 

The Cripple Fellon lies in the joints and chiefly in 
the joints of the hind legs, about the little claws, and 
ſtrikes them very lame; it will ſhift to thelar knees forms: 
times, but very ſeldom; at «thers it flies in the loins and 
frequently in the fore ſhoulders, that is, the ſhoulder 

oints, but the diſorder is all the ſame. 

1 he Cure. If they be in low fſolt land, ſhift them to 
ſome high d ( IV land, and pul two taps in them: on rhe low- 
er part of the belly, near the milk vein, and in three days 
alter, give them two ounce of oi! of mroentine, one ounce 
of ſpirits of ſal ammomac, mixed with a quart of bleck 
beer; repeat it in nine days atter. For the calves the 
ſame, but a {mwaller quantitv. 

For Sedging or Fellon in the Udder 

The Fellon in the Udder often happens to fat catile, 
begins about midſummer, and not otten betore: it makes 
the udder part to {well and inflame with heat, and flies 
from the udder into the limbs, end ſometimes lames them 
in the limbs belore it flies to the udder, It often makes 
them very ſore in their oins and udder, and much pain 
to them to walk, and are given much to lying down. 

The Cure. Tate four ounce of cil of turpentine, two 
ounce of [p111ts of fal ammenac, mix them together, and 
rub one hall on the n th veins en the lore. fide of the 


udder, end the other halt mix with two ounces of dyer's 


madder, two ounces of white auen. two cunces of ſalt pe- 
tre, and one ounce of antimony crude, to be mixed with 
warm water, and be ſute to bleed well. 

For the throwing up of Meat undigeſted. 

Beaſls that brow ap they Meat aer chewing, is chief— 
ly tor wont of their cud ; it makes them very ſick, looſe 
in their flank, hang down weir heads, and flaver much, 
and often very weak in their lbs, 
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The Cure. Take ou the tongue with your hand, and 
rick it well with a fr on the under fide, and rub the 
mou] well with falt and vinegar or vergus; then give 
then erghit ounces of cream of tartar, two ounces of 
aber's ſalts, two ounces of caſtile forp, and two ounces 
of Hur ot fiilphur, oe given in warm waer; and warm 

water two or three days atter. 

For a Bezft tat has 3 a Heaſe or a Cold. 

A Beal! that has got a Hale looks laim with her eyes, 
ani her eyes water much, loſes her be'ly, and when ſtirred 
mats her tongue, and bheales and pants much. 

The Cure. lake a pint of tar, put it into a pitcher ;; 
then boil a irt of Water R and pont ON It, [tir the water 
and tar together, and let it ſtand a day or two; wen 
Aliain it off, take half of the tar waier, and mix it with 
two vunces of mar{hina'tlows,nd wo ounces of callile 0. p 
one ounce of laudanun ta.tam, give altoge:. her, and re- 
peat the fame in twenty ft: e > Fours alter, and wartn Water 
in the time of raking the medicine; 

For the Longtolt Panters. 

This diſorder in cattle is not well known among many 
people, but it is ons that often happens ; they look to be 
very lick, and weak in their limbs, likely io drop down, 
thruſt out their heads, and ſhut their tongues ; ey are 
very ſhort ot breath, can eat nothing and likely to die 

every hour. 

Ihe Cure. Take a pound of oak bark, ſhave the out- 
{ide off it, then put it into a pot or pan; boil nt an water, 
tor an hour, theu ſtrain the liquor trem 1, and apply two 
ounces of ſaltepetre, two ounces of ſalts of worm wood 
or one ounce of fait of :tartar, two ounces of filings of 
iron, and one ounce of liver of antimony, to be powavred 
and mixed, and given at four different umes, at li hours 
diſtance. 

For the Blind Water, or Red Water. 

This diſorder is ſo well knuwn, that it needs no def 
cription. 

The Cure. Take a quart of black beer, ſix ounces of 
taudanum balſam, two vunces uf ſpermaceti, wo duncd 
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* of Iriſh ſlate, and one ounce of dragon's blood, powder 
| the ſubſtances well, and mix one half with the half of 
| black beer, and give the other half in fix hours after. 

Or this. Take a handful of St. John's wort, boil it in 4 
a quart of water. and ſtrain it off; then apply two ounces 1 
of ſalt petre, and one ounce of balſam copivi, and to be 
repeated ſix hours at a diſtance. 

For the Maw Borne, or Lake Borne, þ 

\ It is ſo well known, that I need not mention how they : 

are ſeized: for it is pretty ſale to follow the red water, if "x 

4 it continue long on them. ; 

The Cure. Take ſix onnces of cream of tartar, five 

| ounces of plauber's falts, four ounces of flour of {ſulphur 

to be given in warm water, or whey. Clyſters ate very 

| proper, if they be bound in their belly, or likely to be; 

1 fora C'yſter, take a handful of pallaterry on the Wall, and 

i a handful of brook lime, boil them in two quarts of water ; 
| to be ſtrained off, and thrown up every eight hours. 

For Shut, or Flux in Calves. 

This diſorder often comes by the cow's milk, the cow | 
being in a fever, or what ſome calls felon ; if a cow be 4 
out of health. it is always called tellon among the common 
country people, through their ignorance ; ſometimes the : 
calves catch co'd, and at others lick dirt, which brings * 
on that diſorder. The beſt medicine is to change the 3 
cow's milk, and give them about a quarter of an ounce of | | 
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Turkey rheubarb, and a little warm ale and pepper, but 
not much, mixed together, as nouriſhment for them is 2. 
the moſt proper. T 
| For a Bull that has got clapt or ſtrained. 7 

A Bull that has got clapt begins to ſwell in his piz- 3 
zle and ſheath very much; it it be not prevented, it grows Y 
ſtiff in his loins, is lazy and fluggiſh to ftir. 

The Cure. Fufl throw him, and draw his pizzle out 
of his ſheath; waſh it well with ſtamped houſe leek, and 
blue milk, and give him four ounces of cream of tartar, 
half an ounce ot powder of jalap, two drams of camomile 

1 Prepared, mix the medicines together, and give them in 
| warm water ; and warm water for two or three days after. 
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If the beaft be ſick with the medicine, give him a pint of 
ſweet oil, to correct it; and if he does not mend, it muſt 
be repeated. 

| For a Gut foundered, or Shut in Cows, 

A gut foundered beaſt may be mended, but it is im- 
poſſi o for the power of medicine to ſtop a rotten cow, 
as it is commonly called. There are many falſe preten- 
ders to cure a 10tten cow, but they findthemſelves miſta- 
ken in the end, therefore ſhall not mention any thing 
for it. 

The Cure for a gut foundered Cow. Take two quarts 
of ſea water, it it can be had, it not, take a pound of com- 
mon ſalt, and pour a quart of boiling «ater on it: when 
it is dillolved give the beaſt it, and a ſuthcient quantity of 
warm water to work it off. In three days after give the 
ſellon drink, as before delcribed. 

For the Gargil in Cattle. 

The gargil often begins in the limbs, ſometimes by 
{welling, and at others by pains in their joints; ſometimes 
by cold, they often tremble very much, draus up their 
belly, and ſtand with their teet together, their eyes waters 
much, and are very red in the inſide. 

The Cure. Take four ounces of Venice treacle, two 
ounces of grains of paradiſe, one ounce of turmeric, two 
ounces: of round bearth wort in powder, and ſix- penn 
worth ct ſaffren, to be given in a quart of warm ale, ich 
half a pound of treacle. It they ſwell much you muſt ſet. 
ter or tap them. Warmneſs is very proper for them, 

For Poiſon, or Swelling in the Bowels. 

Beaſts that have got poiſon, ſwell very much in the 
body, till wind fills them up fo full, that it is impoſſible 
tor them to live any time, without help, 

Firſt bleed them well on both ſides of the neck, and 
give them a quart of ſweet oil, it it can be got at hand; 
but it the ſwelling continue, yu muſt ſtab them with a 
pen-knife between the flank and huck bone, on the ſide 
that the maw 1s on, and put in a pipe of any kind, ſuch 
as a quill barrel, a bellows pipe, or the like. When the 
wind is got out, lay on a plaiſter made of black pitch. or 

2 roſin, 
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rofin, or any thing that will ſtick ſaſt, to keep gut the 
cold. 
For the Stirdy in Cows and Ca'ves. 

Shrdy is a bladder that lies betwixt the ſkull and the 
brain, full of water and little feeds; fometimes there are 
two bladders joined to each other; they make beaſts 
fare wich their heads up in die air, and flumble much 
with their feet, can hit no road, very ſubj-& to turn round 


much in one {pot ; : when. the bladd ler is fit to cone lit, 


von will find a ſoft piece in their {kuil, Take ww» the 
ſkin with a ſharp knife, and then open the ſkull with a 
chif?l, or any other inſtrument, Step the wind in the 
ohe, and the bladder will come out. Tien apply a 
p'ariter on the ſkvil to keep ont cold. 

Fer a Dropſy, or Water Tywp NY. 

This tiforder comes by a floppage in the urine veſſels 
from a Hohn in the E. al Pipes, that leads from the 
gon! to the biadder, and goes into the bladder by Intle 
{ma!! vipes tha joins the bladder neck, and goes betwixt 
the ikin to the hot om betc1e it emers the fides of the 
bladder, when the p' pes are ſtopped hy a glue matter, the 
waer chnugt come 1110 the bla der, v flies out imo the 
Tower belly, and fils it full of vater in he low fine of 
tier bowels, wivch difordeis them very mn uch, and Fceps 
growing fuller ihr ouph time, till, in che end, they Can- 
nut get without lieip; ther 1t is time lor a cure, which 
18 as foitows? 

Lake a op- hniſe, and cut a luitle hole about a land's 

; ' 
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breadth from thier uder to the breaſl ward, and the was 


ter wul pour ou! very u uch. Wilen all the water is dif- 


perſed. you maſt ſew the hole up, and then apply a plail- 
(cr on it that will Rick fall, Take burg! zunch pitch 1wo 
OURCES, Comn on urge 1t:ne ONE ounce, and 2 unt arabic 
one ounce, melt chem together, and pred them on 
loatber warm, and lay it on the place, and then bathe ut 
with cold water in ider to coo} Kt; yu mull mind to 
have the cow lad on her back, It muſt be repeated if 


jhe fills again. 


For the Scurvy, or Scab in Cows. 
This diſorder is a very bed one among inany cattle 
| 
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be it known that it is infectious; it breaks out much the 
ſa pe as the ſcab in horſes. or in any other thing, but 
more har h. that is, bigger places, and takes more effect. 
N on them. It is a mie that is very little known in 
q Yorkihire, and in ſome places here are many people that 
know not how to get a remeny for it 1 have had many 
under my care. and at fii {ſt was fore maſtered to find out 
a cure for it; but I believe that I have got as good a 
medicine for it, or better, than any that have been found 
4 cu. which 1s as follows: 
| Bleed well two or thee Umes, then take trooper's oint- 
mont ſix »nces, * Fianlers oi of bavs eight ounces, (rank- 
inſence tour ounces, ſu phur of vum eight ounces, and 
as much oi of tarpenune as wil make it into an Oint= 
ment M' en the ointment is made, you mult rub it all 
on two healls; it you have but one, half the quantity will 
dy, ant it vor have more, add fo much more in propor- 
tion. B+ fie to rib them in a warm ſun, or make a 
ſtrong fire io melt in; and aher tut if it appear again. 
you mult make a liule more of the ſame to itop it, or 
elſe it will never be cur-d 
For the Q unſev in Cows. 

The quinſey is a hard ſwelling that penetrates their 
tongue roots, and makes them uneaſy to {i:r their jaws ; 
they cannot eat without much pain, and by continaance 
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; ol time leave off their meat entirely; then it is time to 
FS feck a remedy, which is this: 

3 [t the {welling be large and herd, take an iron about 
. Þ the ſubilance of a nail firing, run the iron into the loweſt 
port of the ſwelling, about halt way through, and then 


put in a ten- made of turpentine, common bees wax, 
if oney. anc 1iog's lard, about one ounce of each; put it in 
wiih a pledget of tow, and rab the ſwelling with oil of 
iwallows, and [pirits of wine, of each two ounces, every 
day, til! the fuel. ing diſappear. Fomentations are very 
proper, it the ſubſtance be highly inflamed wich heat. To 
make a ſomentation take a handtul of brook lime, arſmart, 
Palatery on the wall, bortery leaves, boiled among cham- 


berley, to be appled as laſl as poſſible. 
Take 
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For Annherries. 
To take annberries off, 1 ſhall make ſome mention of 
it, but to treat how they are handled it needs no deſcrip- 
tion, for any perſon knows them. a 

Take a hot iron preity ſharp, and burn the largeſt off, 
if you cannot pull them out by the roots; but if you can 
pull them all out, it will be much better; where they 
bleed, ſear them with a hot iron, and apply oil of vitriol 
to keep them from growing again. 

A Cat in the Eyes of Bulls, Cows or Oxen. 

Take a linen cloth, and open the eve lid with your 
finger, or ſew it up to their ear with a needle and thread ; 
then apply the linen rag to try if you can catch it, and if 
you cannot get it, you muſt powder a little window glaſs 
as fine as you can, and mix it with ſugar of lead, or white 
vuriol, and blow it into the eye with a quill barrel; if 
the eye be inflamed, bathe it with blue milk, or ſtamped 
houſe lcek, or ſuch coolers. 

For a Fever in a Cow. 

A fever often happens by cold, as is the caſe with 
many other diſordeis; they are high coloured in their 
eyes, flow to their meat, hollow in their eyes, and water 
much, often in a cold {weat, and ſometinies a little ſick. 

Firſt bleed them, and get two ounces of coriander ſeed, 
one ounce of long pepper, two ounces of muſtard pow- 
der, two ounces of furmeric, one ounce of dyer's cordial ; 
to be given 1n warm water and treacle. To be continued 
if no beter. There are many other diſorders which [I 
ſhall not mention, for there are no cure for them, ſuch 
as quarter ſellon, fiſtulas, bloody flux, and many others. 


CHAP: . 


The HORSE FARRIER. 


FT*HERE are many Horſe Farrier Books which men- 
tions all diſorders, fo that I need not trouble my- 
ſelf to ſet down how they are handled in every reſpett ; 


bat I ſhall lay ſome down ſomething plainer than 1 2 
aw 
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law any yet. I haved tried many authors and many re- 
ceipts in order to find out the real ones, which, by prac- 
tice and induſtry, I have found out. And out of ſeveral 
authors, and many different opcrations, I ſhall take many 
receipts, and {et down what they are for; and ſometimes 
two or three for one diſorder, that they may make uſe 
of which is the neare#t to come at. I ſhall only take no- 
tice of them that I have tried by experiments. Mr. 
Bracken has lad down many reccipts in his book, that a 
borſe about thirty ſhillings value would not be worth the 
fum of his receipts : now I think that it would be a folly 
to men: ion ſuch receipts for common uſe, when things of 
a lowet value will anſwer even as well: but moſt gentle- 
men would not think the doctor worth any thing, it his 
druggs were not valued at a high price. I am apt to be- 
lieve that there are many herbs for diſorders, as drupgs, 
and are of as much value: tor druggs, at this time, are 
like many other things, that is, worle than they uſed to be, 
and coſts more money. The druggiſts have got ſuch a form 
of adulterating them, and reducing them down, that one 
may give the double quantity, and they will have very lit- 
tle effett; as ſuch, ſhould recommend to all buyers, to be 
as careful as poſſible to obſerve them themſelves; they 
muſt not truſt to the druggiſts, for they are ſure to deceive 
them; but I would adviſe all my friends to get their 
druggs as much in ſeeds and roots as they can, and pound 
them themſelves. I ſhall ſet down all the beſt receipts 
that I can, and what they are proper for. 

The Lamperts in a borſe's mouth are known by every 
perſon ; they are flaps that many do not underſſand, they 
are pieces of looſe ſkin that grow in the wicks of their 
mouths, adjoining the axel teeth, and when they are eat- 
ing hay or corn, it is apt to get betwixt them, which 
makes their mouth ſore, and they are afraid of eating.— 
The remedy 1s as follows : 

"A £ Take a ſharp pen-knife, and cut them out, and they 
; will ſoon be well, provided the wound be always kept 

clean. 

There is what is called woolf teeth, which is a great 
x detrunent 
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detriment to a horſe; they grow on their axel teeth on the 
fore ſide, very viſible to be leen. 

Take a blunt joiners chiſel, and ſet againſt it, and 
ſtrike it out, which is very eaſy to do. Woolf teeth is 
not the only mhrmity to eating, but to their eyes; they 
make many a horſe go blind. I have known a horſe 
blind for the ſpace of ſix months, and when they brought 
him down to me, I took out the woo!t teeth fo celled, 
and did nothing elſe at him. and he got his ſipht again in 
five days after. 1 would adviſe all people thai have @ horſe 
bad in fight, to examine thei; woo!lt teeth. There are 
many diſorders belonging io their eyes, ſuch as moon 
blind, hoes, fevers, colds, bats. and laſhes ; but when a 
fcum grows over the eye, take a hittle fopar of ied, and 
the ſame quanuty of White vitnol, powder them fin all, 
and blow it two or thice times imo his eyes through 4 
quill barrel. 

Poll Evil that lies behind a borſe's ear, is ſo well 
known that it needs no deſcription, bur ferring down a 
medicine for it, which is one of th- belt that have been 
tried for many years, for ſtopping them before they 
break out. 

Take oil of origany one ounce, ſpirits of {ſweet nitre 
one ounce, oil of unpentine tao ounces, ard ſpirits of 
ſal ammoniac one ounce, mix them all tugether, and to 
be rubbed on the ſweliing twice, tor days at a diftance ; 
and two dais after get two onnce of Flandei's oil of bays, 
half an ounce of gum eunRhort.un, one ounce of Spaniſh 
flies, two drems of ſuh:.unate, to be powdered well tcge- 
ther, and then nx wh France's cih of bays, wrcupht 
well together with a karte, or the ike. This is an excel- 
lent bliftker. You muſt lay che one hait on, and the 
other hait ſeven or egit days ater, Iam certain that it 
is as good a remedy to {top the poll evil, as any in the 
kingdom. It the diſorder breaks out, you muſt cut it 
down with a pen krote, a ory ſide of the fix-fax of the 
neck, near the mane; you 1: wn cut it ſo deep till you 
can pu your finger under ihe fix-tax ; be ſure not to cut 
acroſs che fix-lax, it you co, you. will let the horſe's head 

down 
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own, and make him unfit for uſe. Where vou find a 
pipe that throws out matter, you muſt put a liule ſubli- 
mate into the place, and ſtop it well in with a quill, or 
{cure, or the like, and let it ſtay in for five or fix days, itt 
that time it will eat the place out, and it any more pipes 
appear, you mull follow the fame practice. Filtulas that 
riſes betwixt their ſhoulder blades is ot the very fame na- 
ture and ſubſtance in all things, but worſe for cure, being 
ſo near the {houlder blades; for every time that Forts 
moves, the fiſtula winks, and throws out matter to ch a 
degiee, that it is hard to keep any ſtuff in the pipes towork 
them out, I think it is beſt to put in forme lunr cauſtic, it 
will ſlay as well i the pipes as any thing I Lnow of, and 
do the excecuiton as well, and in the leall time, 
For a Salve to put in Filtulas and Poll Evil. 

Take common turpentine four ounces, honey and bees 
wax of each four ounces, hog's lard fix ounces, gy p- 
tiacum four ounces, {puns of wine tour, ounces, verde- 
eaſe in fine powder two ounces Melt thefe ingredi— 
ents all together. and ir the verdigreaſe in when it 15 @'s 
moſt cold, or it will run in Jumps to the bottom. ' 
little into an earthen pot, or an non ladle, and pour it in 
hot; but before you pour it in, you mult walh it well cut 
with the tollowing waier, and be fure to keep the wounds 
clean with tow, end linen cloth, rather hau woolicn, 

A Wound Water tor Fiſtulas and Poll Evils. 

Take vinegar one pound, roach allum four ounces, 
binwood that grows on hedges, or wha! is called hop- 
wood one handful, white vitriol four ounces ; powder 
the allum and white vitriol well, and boil them all toge- 
ther; and when cold put in a bottle for uſe. 

For Nips or Craſhes with a Saddle. | 

Take rettifed ſpirits of wine two ounces, camphyr 
in powder half an ounce, ſpirits of fal ammoniac halt an 
ounce mix theſe well together; and apply it to the ſwel- 
ling two or three times, and it will rake it down if there 
be no matter in it; and if there be you muſt cut it on 
the low ſide with a ſharp penknife; when the matter is 
got out, you muſt keep it open with a tent of com- 
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mon turpentine, and a little hog's lard ; lay a plaiſter on 
with a little black baſilicum ſpread on leather, and bur- 
gue? pitch round the outſide of the plaiſter, to keep it 
aſt. You muſt put it on with a hot iron, and melt it 
well to make ii ſtick faſt. 

There are lumps on horſes backs that have bcen oc- 
caſioned by ſaddles, that is of an old flanding, which 
have a bladder in them. You muſt cut the ſkin, and 
take it well out to the bottom, and then put in a little 
blue ſtone vitriol, or red preſipiate. When it is eaten 
out you muſt heal it up with black or yellow baſilicum, 
and a little water made of ſpirits of wine, can phyr, and 
roach allum. This receipt was once reckoned the beſt in 
the kingdom for healing green wounds. It was then cal- 
led Doctor Water made by a Clergyman, and was much 
eſteemed throughout the country. The receipt wes this; 
Take reftified ſpiri's of wine one quart, roach allum 
four ounces, any camphyr ſix ounces, the allum and cam- 
phyr to be powdered, and put into a bottle, and topped 
up cloſe. To be ſhaked up twice a week for a month 
before it is fit for uſe. 

As to nicking of horſes tails, the moſt people knows, 
or at leaſt pretends to know, therefore ſhall ſay nothing 
about it, only ſetting down what is proper to lay on them. 

Take a tow, and draw it out ſo long, that it will reach 
round the horſe's tail, as many pieces as there are nicks, 
and ſpread on them black baſilicum, and tie them on the 
top fide of the tail; but be ſure waſh the nicks with ſpi- 
rits of wine and camphyr; or inſtead of that a little bran- 

Take a roller that will reach ſix or ſeven times 
round the tail, and do not lap too tight, if you do, per- 
haps you will make it canker or ſwell. The day after 
you cut the tail, cut the tow and roller half N ng; 
and the day after cut it all and let it drop off. hen the 
nicks heal and ſcab, open them with your finger, and a 
little hog's lard. LEY 

Twitter Bones are ſo well known, that I need not make 
any mention of them, any further than giving a receipt, 
which is as follows: | 

Take 
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Take an iron about the ſubſtance of a quill or rather 
tFicker, find cha hole with a piece of ſmall lead, and then 
burn in the iron as far as the lead goes. Then put in as 
much ſuplimate as will fill the hole, and let it ſtay in till 
it eat the piece out; then heal it up with the ſalve for fiſ- 
tulas, and uſe oil of origany, and oil of turpentine, to walh 
it with, in order to ſtop it from coming again: It it appear 
again, you muſt treat it in the ſame form, and it is ſale to 
work a cure. 

Ring Bones are a bad infirmity to a horſe, and eſpeci- 
ally on the fore feet ; it is not one in ten that gets ſound 
when they do put out : The beſt thing is to fire them as 
ſoon as you ſee them coming. Take an iron, ſuch as 
ge'der's uſe, and burn through the {kin in five or ſix places 
and you will ſee a white greſſel, and fire into it, if you fire 
through it, you muſt go no deeper, if you do, you will da- 
mage him much. Lay on a charge made of oxycroceum, 
ſparrantes, and burgundy pitch, and bole, and common 
turpentine of each one ounce, mix all the indig-nis to- 
gether, and lay it on hot with a knife ; clipſome wool ſhort, 
and lay it on after; then bathe it with cold water, and 
clip off the rags of the wool. 

For a Strain in the Coffin Joint. 

A {train inthe coffin joint is a thing of bad conſequence, 
it cannot be mended without a deal of time. Sweating 
and bliſtering is the beſt for it. I have known ſome peo- 
ple draw the ſole for it, but it is mere nonſenſe, they da- 
mage the foot inſtead of remeding it. There are more 
things made worle by farriers, than there is good done by 
them ; there are ſo many falſe pretenders that do not un- 
derſtand any thing about it; but tell their employers, 
that they can cure any thing, and at the ſame time can do 
nothing. It is impoſſible for a man to be a farrier except 
he knows chymiſtry, and the preparation of druggs, but 
that they leave out of their mind. They can get part 
meat, and part drink, chaiter with their tongues, and tell 
what great cures they have done, and perhaps never did 
one in their lives. If a medicine be given to a beaſt or a 
horſe by a farrier, and the beaſt begin to mend, it was al- 
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ans the laſt melirine that cured " If a man have 2 
cow 10 the red water, he gives her his medicine, and the 
nex* nephbour comes and ſays,” I have had many in ts 
order, and if you will give her that, it is moſt ſore 19 
mend her. They pive her it, ilis pets u p he high end 
of the town, that ſuch a man has a cow in the red water; 
then goes don an od man that hath been notified for ma- 
„y years, on two ſlicks, to fee this cow; he preſcribes a 
medicine for it, and it ſhe happen to mend. it was the laſt 
wiede that cured her; but if ſhe die, there was no- 
thing that could mend her, In my opinion, it is a greater 
hance to kill them, than mend them; for they do not 
know the length of a beaſt's bowels, nor how long the 
medicine well be coming through it. It is thir'y ſix ya: ds 
aint a — { betwixt the flomach ard the fundament ; thas 
tne mehcine will be twenty four hours in digeſting, and 
more; it vl he near that time before the phy lic comes 
through, and furely it muſt be the quickeſt of going 
trough. to return, drawing falves is not proper {ur any 
thing, excepting grave!, or a hoof bound horſe. A hoof 
bound horte ſhould have his foot ſcrewed out by a ſhoe 
mate with a ſoint in the toe, and a ſcrue Wee the cut 
heel, and ferew into a hollow place in the heel: ther 
the ſole mnflt be drawn before it be ſet on, and if lat ope- 
ration be done, the ſoot muſt be preafed and ſtopped well 
every day. Cow dung 1 is as proper to flop a foot with as 
an thing know cf, it it de often applied. 

i here are many infirmities attending lameneſs in herſes, 
and elpecrally in the fore parts, but J wou!d alw. ays adv ſe 
ann ers, and every other perſon, to take there hories to a 
fuwith's hop, and duly examine their feet well, and it they 
do not find ut, be careful to examine it upward, and mind 
pot to leave it below, becauſe it is always faid by 
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r ay aun fre by letting tis foot down, an at that fame 
unte le may be !a:ve in the other foot that is wot thor gut 
on, on the ot er nde. 
For a Clap or 8 rain in the Back Sinews. | 
Ta c Flau t1's oil of bays one ounce, Flench fres 
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half an once, gum enphorbium a quarter of an ounce, 
ſpn1s of wine one ounce, powder and mix them together, 
and rub ahont one half on the place with a knife up a- 
gainſt the hair; take a little blood from the paſtern or 
iparn vein of the foot, When the bliſter comes off lay 
on a little mercuital oimment. . 

For a Bat on the Knee. 

When a horſe gets a flroak on the knee, or any other 
misfyrtune of that kind, you muſt apply turnip poulices, 
it turnips can be had; and eit not, apply wheat flour, blac 
milk, and hog's lard mixed; to be applied twice a day for 
ſome ume. It the placę run lee, or what is called joint 
water, vou mutt get ſome tincture of ſtiptic, ot balm drops, 
and butter of antimony, one ounce of the former, and a 
quarier of an ounce of the latter; to be thrown up into the 
pP DCs with a {urrange, ang apply the coming green ont 
ment, which I have mentioned for the poll evil, 

For Shoulder Slips, or Wrenches, 

A ſhoulder flip ot wrench comes by had ue, or falſe 
ft-ps. You milt cuta hole fora tap in the briſket, onthe 
lower part, and then with a quill blow it full of wind, 
which 1s very eaſy to do: Hold the ſkin cloſe about the 
quilt, and when the wind fiils the place, ſtroke it upwards 
with your hand, and it will foon go up to the ſhoulder, and 
then you muſt put in a tap in the hole where you firſt cut, 
Then take oil of origany one ounce, oil of turpentine 
tw3 ounce, ſpirits of wine one gunce, mix theſe altogether 
and rub on three days at a diſtance. When the tap runs 
ſ:: a cra:np he on the found toot, to make him go ſound 
on the lame one. 

For Malinders and Salinders. 

Take trogper's ointment one aunce, and oil of nerves 
one ounce, mix theſe together, and rub the place with 
them in the bead of the knee, or bend of the hock. 

For Splint or Corb. 

Take one ounce of oil of origany, and two ounces 
of ſniri.s ot fal ammoniac, mix them together, and keep 
hem ia a bottle for uſe. They will take of three or four 
of aay of that kind. | 

Or tais. Take four cunccs of linſeed oil, and half 
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an ounce of oil of vitriol; pour the oil of vitrio! into the 
linſeed oil, by a little at a time, or you will fire the oil; 
and when mixed, you muſt lay a little on at a time till you 


waſte the ſubſtance. 


A Drying water for the Greaſe. 
Take half a pound of white wine vinegar, or vergus, 
and ZEzyptiacum two ounces, white vitriol half an ounce, 
ſugar of lead one ounce, to be boiled attogether. The 
ſubſtance to be powdered, and put in a bottle for uſe. 

A Piſſing Drink for the Greaſe. 

Take four ounces of white roſin, two ounces of caſ- 
tile ſoap, two ounces of [alt petre, half an ounce of balſam 
of copivi, to Le given in a pint of onion tea. 

To make Onion Tea. 

Take one pound of onions, ſhred them ſmall, put 
them into a pitcher, and pour a quart of boiling water on 
them; when cold, train the onions from the water and 
mix it among the powders. 

To kill Worms in Horſes. 

Take one pound of ſavan that grows in gardens, boil a 
quart of water, and pour on the ſavan; let it infuſe in 5 or 6 
days, ſtopped up cloſe, Then ſtrain of, and give half 
of the liquor in the morning, and half an ounce of /Ethi- 
ons mineral, and give the ſame a week after: and after 
that give two or three times half an ounce of AE hiops 
mineral, one ounce of flour of ſulphur, and one ounce of 
ſalt petre. Be careful of cold when you give the firſt 
medicine. 

| | Phyfic for a Horſe. 

Take Barbadoes aloes one ounce, caſtile ſoap one ounce, 
oil of anniſeeds half on ounce, the aloes muſt be 16drams 
to an ounce: mind to powder them well, and mix it to a 
ball, and give the horſe it in the morning, and it will work 
the day following. 

Or this. Take Barbadoes aloes twelve drams, cream 
of tartar one ounce, ſyrup of buckthorne one ounce, ſena 
in powder half an ounce, liquorice powder one ounce, 
and as much ſweet oil as will work it into a ball. To 
be given in the ſame manner. 
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Faſey or Feltte dis. 

Firſt bleed well if your horſe be well in fleſh, then 
tike tour ounces of Rone brimſtone, four ounces of roach 
allum, four ounces of which rofin, to be powdered and 
given in cold water. It there be any breaking out, you 
muſt dreſs it with a ſalve made of mercurial ointment, and 
oi! of turpentine, melted gently together. 
| For Surfeits in Horſes. 

Take a little blood from them, and then give them as 
follows : 

Take liquorice powder one ounce, gum guaiacum half 
an ounce, tenugreek powder two Ounces, tui meric in pow- 
der one ounce, geamander leeds in powder halt an ounce, 
mix them together, and to be yrven in warm ale and a 
liatle treacle. 

For Yellows or Jaundice. 

Bleed well if the horſe be in gr od fleſh, and then take 
ground ivy, whick roots, and turmeric roots, tour oun- 
ces of each; bot] them in a quart ot water, when cold 
ſtrain off, and add half an ounce of liver of antimon, and 
half an ounce of ſalts of prunel. To be repeated every 
ive days after. 

For Fevers in Horſcs, 

Firſt let blood, a little at a time but often, and give 
him the following ball, about the bigneis of a hen's egg. 
every morning :—Anntſeeds, carraway ſeeds, and the 
greater caradoman in powder two ounces, flour of fulphur 
two ounces, oil of anniſeedi one ounce, ſoaniſh j juice two 
ounces, ſugar- candy tour ounces, faffron in powder halt an 
ounce, and mixed up with ſweet oil. 

For Sleepy Stackers. 

Let blood two or three times in twenty-four hours, and 
give him juniper berries four ounces, balſam of copivi half 
an ounce, oil of juniper thirty drops, ſenugreek powder 
two ounces, to be mixed together, and given in warm ale, 
and repeated every twenty four hours, till better, 

os ths Bell, Ach. or Gripes. 

Take a boule of Daffy 's Elixir, and give it to the 

horſe, and let a little blood, and ii is a ſale and ceruin 


remedy. 


Bo 


For the Cholic. 
Take fonr ounces of Venice treacle, and a pint c! 
Holland's gin, and take a little blood from the horſe. 
For the Gravel. 

Take oil of turpentine one ounce, ſpirits of ſweet nitre 
half an ounce, thirty drops of oil of juniper, aud to be 
given all together. 

For Strains in general. 

Take oil of origany one ounce, oil of ſwallows two 
ounces, oil of bricks one ounce, and ſpirits of wine one 
ounce; to be applied to the place affected. 

I have laid down moſt part of the diſcrders incident 
to horſes and cows, that are curable: As for the ſcab, 
there are ſo many, that I never gave my mind to it. As 
for broken wind, blonders and ſuch like, there is no cure 
for them; but I ſhall give you a receipt for a cough or 
cold, to prevent broken wind. 

For a Cough, or Cold. 
Take honey two ounces, balſam of fulphur one ounce, 
laudanum balſam one oance, oil of anniſceds half an ounce, 
to be given in warm ale. To be repeated if no beiter. 


CHAP. VI. 


Rules for buying Road Horſes, and their 


Management on Journies. 


H gone through the different diſorders inci- 
dent to horſes; it is proper to ſhow the neceſſity 
every traveller lies under of having ſome knowledge of 
ihe art of managing his horſe, and the many inconveni- 
ences ſrequently attending the want of this knowledge, 
are ſo evident that nothing need be ſaid to evidence the 
uſe fulneſs oſ this article. I ſhall therefore without any. 
further preamble, give a few hints to aſſiſt my readers in 
buying ſuch horſes as are fit for the road, and then treat 
ol their management. od etal F 5 


„ 
As to the firſt part of this taſk, it is the more ne ce ffary 


fince whoever would buy a horſe, fhould know how. to 
chuſe him himſelf, and never place the leaſt confidence in 
the words of a jockey or dealer in horſes. 

Rules for buying Horſes. 

If a horſe be young, his tuſks will be [harp pointed and 
groved, or hollowed on the inſide; but the p>ckres have 
the art of burning the corner teeth of an old horſe, after 
they have been cut with a graver, by which means they 
imitate the mark, and frequently deceive; yet the cheat 
is diſcoverable by other figns ; as when he hath white 
eye-brows, he may be ſuppoſed to be about 15 or 16 yeers 
of age; the age of a horſe may a'ſo be known by the 
length and yellowneſs of his teeth, the leannels ot the 
roof ot his mouth, and the narrowneſs of the under jaw. 

But it is not ſufficient that you are not deceived in buy- 
ing an old horſe for a young one; the eye is carefully 10 
be examined, lef you ſhould buy a horſe that is blind, or 
that heth ſome deſect in the ſight. The beſt eve is of a 
hazel colour, and it is an advantage to have it rather large 
than ſmall; the part commonly called the 7 of the eye 
ſhould be perfectly bright or clear, without the leaſt dim- 
nels, fo that you may fee the bottom, and the image of 
your face reflefted from thence and not ſeen from the 
ſur face; and you ſhould-alſo obſerve, if upon the chang- 
ng the ſituation of the horſe with reſpcEt 10 light, you can 
diſcern the fight of the eye contratt or dilate itſelf. This 
added to the clear tranſparency already mentioned, is a 
proof of the goodneſs of the eye. 

But to proceed. Every man who buys a horſe ſhould. 
chuſe one whoſe fize why Rog? are in proportion to the 
weight he is to carry; but in general a middle ſized horſe 
is beſt for the road, and one of 14 hands and an inch 1s 
ſufficient of ftrength to carry any man under 15 ſtone. 

After the Jockey has exerciſed his horſe before you, 
you ſhould ride him yourſelf two or three miles on a rough 
uneven road, when you ſhould give him his head, with- 
out forcing him by whip or fpur to perform with more 
life and ſpirit than ks is otherwiſe inclinable : if he walks, 

trots, 
"Dons 
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trots, or canters n:mbly, without dwelling upon the 
e taking up his fore teet moderately high, ftepping 
onger 01 {hurter according as he finds there is occaſion, 
and going near betore and wide behind, he is likely io 
carry his maſter well. But it is to be remarked, that the 
be ſt proot of the excellency of a road burle is his trot- 
ing down hill, where u is pretty ſteep; for if he is able 
to pertorm this well, he 1s able to trot on any ground 
wWhailcever. 

Captain Burdon, in ie Pocket Farrier, adviſes thoſe 
that want to buy, to obſerve that the horſes knees are 
not broken. This is a very good Egon, and it is what 
all people are, or ought to be aware of ; yet as one who 
is no common tumbler may have an accidental fa'l, you 
\ſhou!d obſerve whether the knees are covered wi h hard 
{cars, which it they de, and the hair is curled aBout them, 
it is a certain proof of nis being an old offender 

It a hore goes clean, u is a pretty ſure ſign that be 
moves well upon bis limbs; therefore when you ſee a 
perion alight at an inn, with his boots tolerably tree from 
dirt, you may almoſt venture to buy .kis horſe without 
ſceingz him exerciled. 

The horfe that has his breaft full and prominent is very 
unfi( for travel ing; thereto:e, before you buy a horſe, 
ſtand right in a line with his head, and mind that his 
breaſt do not ke ep his knees too far aſunder, for the nearer 
be ſtands wich his knees, provided he does not cut. the 
wore reaſon you have to judge that he will travel expe- 
dioufly, therefore take particular notice that his breaſt 
be na: row, thin, and lean, his ſhoulder points nat pro- 
jechng forward, and his forelegs ſtraight and al moſt per- 
pend:cular. | 

Vo conclude this article, there is ſcarce a better pro- 
perty in a borſe than a ſound tough hoot, that will abide 
hard road without much beating. A foundered boekt is 
very often long and deep, and ſhaped more like cha of an 
als than of a horte; but the good hoot his ſimicircular, 
and rather flat than otherwile. 
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77 0 © Rules for TraveVingp 

When you ſet out on a journey, obſerve whether the 

ſhoes he ſaſt. whether they fit ealy, or whether they do not 

cut ether before or behind. If a Hot fe cn's with had thin 
ſhoes; he will probably do it when he 18 freſh hoc; but 
this may ſometimes be helped by a good fmith, 

Ni>ſt of the diforders to which horſes are ſuhj-Ft, are 
pro !nced by the nc gitzence or ignorance of the rider; and 
as they may eaſi'v be prever ed by proper care ; they are 
cured without 4'thoulty, if taken intime. lets true. it is 
Wut mor» ealy to prevent diſeaſes than to cure them 5 
for if a horſe be well carried, bruſhed, ande ped lown 
with 2 cg th. marr ag noon, ant mght, and duly exer- 
ciſed and well fed, he will feld;m te © ut of order, 

This adv antage of curry ing and ru bing down 18 incon. 
ceivable; it promores a circulation of the blood Opens the 
pores, and conf:quently prevents a ſtagnwion of fluids, 
promntes perſpira.tun, and 1s the readieſt way of prelerv- 
ing health. 

Ihe moſt common canſe of greaſe anl { tches, are 
the carelefineſs, the haflineſs and indolence of the groom ; 
for unl-(s the blood 1s kept in a balſamic yo hy pro- 
per exerciſe, clean, ſweet, and liberal feeding, that fluid, 
from winch all the hnmour of an aminal " % are do- 
ri ved. muſt conſeqt es hecome deprrved. Ars exerciſe 
ventiiates the blond, fo keeping the ſkin clean and ſmoanth, 
occaſions an eaſy perfpiration throngh the Dares : for if 
after hard riding, we ſuffer our horſes to le with the 
{wer drying upon hem, we rim the riſk of a violent 


ſarteit, which in fatt is the canſe of mot of the diſtemgers 
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incident to ei her human or hrute creatures 

As we have mentioned liberal ferding. it may not he 
impr per before we proceed further, to mention what 
quantity of oats, &c. a man ſhould attow” his horſe on 
the road. 

A tull ſized horfe that has a good appetite, and travels 
hard, may be allowed every day about ſix quaris of oats, 
half a pint of ſplit beans, and a good handtul of wheat 
mixed tagether, 
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What is here ſaĩd with refpet to the quantity of the oats 
nece ſſary for a ſized horſe, may be a ſuſſicient guide 23 te 
what ſhould be allowed to thoſe of fuurteen hands or under 
therefore I ſhall only add, that he who will not allow his 
horſe the quantity of oats. &c. here mentioned, ſhoulw 
ride ſlowly, and make {hor ſtages. 

As we have been juſt mentioning the quantity of corn 
meceſlary to be given to a harſe on a journey, I ſhail give 
the young traveller a fc hints relating to his watering his 
horle on the road. | 

Wien a horſe travels he perſpires very much, and may 
thereſcre be allowed to drink a little nyw-and then, as 
opportunity offers, and this will greatly refic{h kim ; but 
you ſhould never let him drink much at time. for if vou 
ſuffer hum to drink his fi he will become dull and flug- 
gilb ; and beſides, it he be very het, it may be auended 
with very bad conſequences. However, when you come 
within a mile and a half, or two miles of the place you in- 
tend to bait at, either at noon or night, he may drink moe 
freely going a moderate trot afterwards, for by this means, 
the water will be well warmed in his beily „and he willge 
in cool. Vet carefully obſerve, tbat iſ there has been no 
water, or he has drunk none on the road, never ſuffer. your 
horfe to be led to water, or to have bis heels waſhed im. 
me diately after you arrive at your inn; 3 let hum have water 
luke, warm after he has ſtood ſometime in the flabie; tor 
much miſchief has been frequently done b imprudent ri- 
ders. who, after having travelled hard, have let their horſes 
drink as much as they could, juſt after going into the inn 

or town where they intend to lie. 

Tae obſervations relating to currying, lecding. and 
watering your horſe, it carefully obſorved, will be of great 
ſcrvice, and contribute more than any thing elſe to preſeive 
him in perſect health. 
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CHAP. vil. 


To deſtroy Bugs, Lice, Fleas, M ce, Rats, Moles, Weaſets 
Caterpyllars, Polecats, Badgers, &c. 


To prevent Bugs from Breeding. 


Td UGS zre not only become troubleſome in London, but 
are got into the country ; and whereas people think 
they are bred of hog's hair, woed, wool, cloth and tur, 
theſe things breed only lice, moths, and wortas; hut bugs; 
proceed from old feather beds, whereon have long las fick. 
an ſweaty people, which produces putrified ſmells and va- 
pours ; ſo does thoſe preſs-beds that have not the advane: 
tage of the pure air; as allo cloſe rooms, where the air 
wants free egreſs. and regreſs; lrom theſe cauſes hugs pro- 
ceed; ani allo al! conſumptions, weaknels of the back, 
and fuch like diſeaſes that people little think of. And if 
you obſerve, you {hall never find theſe creatures in ſhops, 
or where no beds are or have been put. One way there- 
fore to prevent them, is to waſh your rooms, and keep 
them very clean, and keep your windows open in the day 
time, that the air may come in, and in the morning lay 
open your bed cloaths, that the air may come in, and the 
ſan ſuck up the. moiſture contrafted in the night time; 
This is a great preſervative againſt all vermin, as alſo of 
your health and would uſe ſtraw or chaff beds, or quilts 
to lie on, a little ime would make them as pleaſant as 
down beds, but, however, let your feather beds be torced 
once in two or thiree years, and that will be a means to pre- 
ſerve you from bugs and ſickneſs. Straw, and chaff beds 
ou may change with little charge as oft as you pleaſe. 
Now to deſtroy bugs already got into your houſes I fhall 
give you the beſt receipts, which are as follows, 
How to deſtroy Houſe Bugs. 

Take the ſheet of paper which is next to the roll- 
tobacco; . grains of the oil of nitre, and as much 
ſweet oil as will ſpread - over the ſheet of tobacco-paper, 
with.a litde powdered ſygar, lay this in any part of the 

: room 
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room or place where they are, an it vi de oy hom, 
Tas was communicated by a ge Keman of L-;5:orn who 
nev-r-knery,utto fail, 

Take gun DOW ler beat {11 A ant '0 „ fame 2 Gut:! > 
creviſes of vour b-dfNew and fire it with + :natch about 


your be4itead and keep the ſmoke in; this do for an ho! ror 
more, aid let tie room be en che for fome hows 


fy: 
ter. Or take ſprigs of fero, and lay upon the don «ds, 
ki'ls them. 

Take a handful! of wormwond and white helletmore, 
boi! them in ur neil m is haltavall d. and wail the jones 
of your bedit-2d with . 

Take a quattity of vnflick'd Time, put it into a quart 
of water, and iet it fad thide or four dais, ther wore off 
the wa'cr, and ac da q ten ty of cynmon fal, the flronzer 
both of lime and alt tne better; wath the fides of rhe wall 
and bedſtead with this! :4quor two or three times a week, 
it kills bugs an fleas. 

Burn brimſtone under the joints of tile bedſtead and 
crevites where they lie, and they'l! come ou: prefertiy, 
that you may kill them; do this two or three times a 
week, and keep the room clote. 

Take a CONVENe::t quantity OF gond Ar. W the juice 
of wild cucumbers with it, and ire fave times a day tor 
twWo days; then andint your bedltead with it, and it kills 
then, 

Take a hanGtu! of rue and worrr wood, and mix them 
with common oil, an! as much water as will caver the 
rue and wormwo-d ; tet it boi till the water is all bored 
away, then ftra:n ou! the ol from the herbs, and mingle 
with ſheep's fuet as much as the oil, then anoint the bed- 
Read with it, aw tf is an ntathble remedy. 

Take loop tus that hes aftrer vent waſhire, and bold 
onions in it; then wath your room and tedfterd wih it, 

Take ftrong vinegar, an m x la't wk it ; then ſprin- 
kie your room. This prevents bugs ard fleas. and is 
very who'efome in bonus or at fra, fo is rue, wormwood, 
ant roſematy wholotome to firell to, or vinegar alone. 

Take threg ounce ot. Guiaca pepper; Urn u on 2 

cBabng- 
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chafigg- du, of coals in your chamber; mu the Avors and 
win lows, dut take great cat to go out yourtelf, or it Git 


Ie: ve you as the bugs and fleas. Tais do twice a month 
in hot wetter, and it wil kill all forts of vertu in the 
beck 
1. 


- Hang a bers ſkin in the room, and they will te Lone. 
Or get a trip about a yard and a half Tong, or n re. if 
your bes broad, ard about halt a var! in depth; put 18 
at the nead it 1 141 06H tothe bottom of VO bil! M, and 
in tlie morning they will c eep into it; take ut into your 
yard, Knock it, and ey will arop out, fo van may Kill 
mem. L ev are mane of wickers, by b. tkei-rnakers. 

To conclude ; let your reoms be Kept C can, fet open 
your windows when you rite, and lay vour bed-clokhs 
open tour or te hours, and it is che du way to prevent 
both bugs aud ce. | 

To de tray Lice. 

Lake a little 19'tbarne, and botl it in ſpripg water; then 
when i is prevy weil hotled, kee P he Mater for ule: rub 
a little of it about the {cabby and louſy head. then rut on 
4 Ca), and ic it on clele. U ethis wrih c: re, To n '$ tlie 
ſtrongzett poifon imaginable; wath your lands alter it, 
and be very caur-tu!l. 

Lake ttaves-acre powdered, and mix it among the 
bair, then tie it with a cap, and it Kills them. Or oil and 
flaves acre, 


— 
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Nits and Lice i in the Head. 

Take of bees wax an ounce, three ounces of olive. 
oil. and three drams of ftaves-acre : ot chele make a lalve 
and andint; it kills both nits and lice. 

Lake re | orpiment and faſt petre, each a dram, lauſes 
herb two draws, mix them together with oil and vinegar, 
fo auoint the Yead. 

Lice to kid vn Ship-board, Bed and Body. 

Take May butter or unſcalded cream an ounce, three 
pennyworth of quickſilver, warm them in a luted pot of 
Loan, fo flir them till t. ey incorporate together, then take 
a {mail linen cloth of three inches, ſteep it therein ;| then 
take a piece of ſilk, aad few it into it, and hang it about 
the 24 oltentimes found certain by Dr. Tnompſon. 
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To kill Lice on Trees. 

Thros gh drought many trees and buſhes become lou, 
as (weethriar, g“ olchernes, &c. therefore frequently weth 
then, gr dathing them wi water may prove the bet 
remedy, 

For Crab Lice. 

Weh with the deeottion of penny reval ; fome anoint 
With black foap. Or bor} natjoram in water, and weft} 
with it; or the juice of linking gladon. 

For Lice in the Exvelids. 
Reb your eyelids with ſalt water, or brimftone and was 


ter, or with vinegar ot {qurlls, aſſum and aloes, and anoint 
the hair of the eyelds, 


To kill Fleas. 

Take lavender and wormwood, and bot! thera in vine- 
rer well, and ſprinkle your blenkets with n; or ſavory 
laid in your chamber, deſtroys them. 

Take wormwood well dried. and put itin'o a bag with 
holes in it, ſo place it under your bed; or fleawort laid 
under or about your bed kills them; or take wormwood, 
nut leaves, lavender, eye-averon. and green conander, put 
them under the bed or pillow, and the flezs will die. 

Agrippa fays. that goat's milk lye is an infallible remedy 
being fprinkled about the roow. 

Muſtard-ſeed boiled in water, and the room forinkledt 
wich tt. Arſmart (he hot fort) Rrewes in a chamber, EI 
all the fleas ; and por under the faddde of 2 ured hore, 
wil! male him travel well. 

To ki Flens and Wi. Lice. 

Take the decothen of thiſtle or arſmar“. cr coloqu n- 
uda, bramble, or cole vort leaves. and ſyrink e about he 
houſe, drives them awzy. Or anoint 4 tei wich the 
pos ot a hedge-hog, and lay it in the roor, and the 

eas will gather and thck to it. 

Take fouthernwoee, rr, worm woot, Rees wait 
leaves, lavender, flea- ſeed. av a hee or fome of them) 
under the blankets ; or elſe boil them m ve gar ang (e2- 
owons, and with that beſprinkle the bed. 
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RATS or MICE. 
Tie following Receipt was communicat*d by an ingenious 
Gentlewan, who never knew tt to tail, 
To deft ov Norway Rus. 

Take kw OUNCEL of glafe. One Ouvie of Creim ot Far. 
far, one grain of muſk, tour prons of cinnvmon, halt an 
ounee of annifcecde, 1 DONhy ' NA and one vnce of matt 
duſt, mix them with a 111! of {weet oil. and make 1 into a 
paſte. Great cate mult be taken that no children or cat 
tie get at it, for the taſting it will be attended with im- 
meine death. 

Rats or Nice, 


Toke raifhine, powd-r it, and mx it with frefh but 
ter or make it into a paſte with ble, or Wheel 
an] honey, and lay it on trenches of hoarle where they 
come, thev will eat it, and i makes them digkeit 1l.ey 
burſt. It is a ſtrong porſon, there! ne be 1 en 
uſing i', and waſh your hands after it. Or i! -»4 
kme and oatmea! mix*, aud laid on bozids where ter 
come, deb oye them, ; 

Jo tate Rye, or Mice eſpecially. 
Take & board three feet ſquare, and lay a piece of 


ruſty ſty'd bacon in the mill», then lay it mretiy thick 
with dranme, leaving them ſome alleys for them t core 
to u. and they will get among the birditme and (+ ek. 
drawing and ſqueaking, that n will make you ſport. One 
ſaid. he had cached twelve in a niaht. In Staff. rdfhire 
they put brdlime about their Foles, and they running 
among it, tt ſticks to their ſcne, that they will pot eave 


ſcratiching i they kill themlelves. Or, take colonvintida 
214 oaimen!, make it into 2 paſte, ang lay it where they 
come. 

Rats and Mice to kill. 

Black bellebore and the feeds of wild cucumber mie 
with ſuch food as they ext, kills them. Or, mix doe. 
dere hellebore with wheat or barley- meal only. made 
into tiff paſte with honey, and laid where they come, th 
eat it; it is preſent death ; but great care mult be taken, 
tea any other thing ſhould cat and be poiſoned. | 

> . Ratz 
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Rats and Mice to frighten away, 

Set a trap over night, with a piece of thong toaſter 
cheeſe, and you will be ſure to have one or more in the 
morning; then take a little aqua fortis, and fprinkle them 
with it, and immediately let them run into their holes, 
By the heat of the aqua tortis they will cry to ſuchꝭ an ex- 
cels, that it will tr ighien the reſt away, and they wi ex- 
pire in their holes. 

Rats and Nice to keep from Cheeſe. 

Agrippa favs, that bog's lard mixed with the brairs of 
a wealal, and laid in large pellets or quantutes about ihe 
room, they will not come into that toom. 

To make Rats and Nlice icabby. 

Put oak-afhes in their holes, and they runaing among 
them, makes them {cabby, and lo deſtrovs hem. 

to dnve away Ras and Xlice. 

Make a fume with Imaliage [{ced, ortganum. and ag 
all or any of them, and uw drives them out of the houtes. 
Allo tupins or green tamarmda burat in the room diwes 
them away. 

That Rats and Mice war not eat Books. 

Let the pnaters put tutuſton of wormwood into their 

priming ink, and they will never eat the printed paper. 
Fo deftroy Field Rats and Nice. 

In the dog das ihe felds are generally dare, then find 
out theu boles or nels, winch are little and round like 
Att augre Hole. 29 BU! T2emlock teed thereinto, or delle- 
bore mixed with barley ; they eat greedily it Kills 
Qem. Cups of cork red wn et, and lad where they 
Come, acirovs them. 

ha Vice ma vot detto Seed Corn. 
S:eep your leed w du L $=gail, and they will not fOuca its 
Vo preterve Artchoxrs from Rats and VLece. 

They ave great lovers of arnchokes, and will come to 
them wn ir00ps: To prevent ins, Wrap woot about their 
roots, and ihey de gone. Or hog's dung, or iig-cree 
Ades ud about them, will drive them away. 

Me anc Ras to caten un the Fieid. | 

Place M ent Da un the ground, halt wil of — 
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an cover it with a hoard with a hole in the middle of it, 
-and then cover the board with haum, ſtraw, or ſuch ike 
rubbiſh, under which the mice will creep for ſhelter, creep 
into the hole and fo drop into the water and be drowned. 
MOLES. 

Take a head or two of galick, onions, or leek, and 
pont it into their holes, and they'll run out as if amazed, 
an! ſo you may with a (pear or dog get them. 

To kill Mgles. 

Take the dregs of oil, or the Juice of wild cucumbers, 
an} pour it into their holes, and nt kills them. Or, ſtrong 
Iye of copperas ant water, ant in the morning early make 
a Wein all the heans with a broomſtick, and in the 
evening pour this water into the holes, it deſtroys them. 

Beat helletore, white or black, and with wheat flour, 
the white of an egg, milk and fweet wine or methlegin, 
make tt into paſte, and put {mail pellets as big as a (mall 
nut do their holes, and they will eat it with pleaſure, and 
1c &4-ftroys them. 

Pony favs, take an earthen jug-betile with a hig-belly, 

ad narrow neck. and put bees-wax, roſin and brimſtone, 
and cedar-wood cut ſmall into it; ſet theſe on fire and ſtop 
a'! the mo'e hoſes clote, but one, which being opened put 
the mouth of the pot into it, and it will choke them. 
To drive \loles a ay 

[1 places you would not 4g nor break much, the fame. 
ing thew holes with brimitone, garlick, or other unſa- 
vourv things, drives them away ; and if you put a dead 
mole into à common haunt, it will cauſe them abſolutely 
to leave it. 

To deftroy Moles an incredible way. 

A mele-catcher and his boy, in ten days, in the ſpring - 
time. in a ground of 190 acres, caught near three buſhels 
of old and young, by caſting up their neſts only, which 
are always built in a great heap as big again as the reſt, 
euſily diſcerned; then would the old ones foon come 10 
fee after their young, which they would ſnap up. 

It you have a conveniency of bringing water over your 
ground, it will deſtrov chem as far as it goes, Blih's 
HK atbagtry, H 2 an- 
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Another. 

To catch them ig trenches ſpoils much ground; there- 
fore get a wle ſpear or ſtaff and where vou fee them 
caſt, go Iightlv-; but not an the ſide berwixt them and 
the wind, leſt they perceive you; and at the fi: ſt or ſe— 
cond putting up ef the earth, beat them with Vour 
mole- ſtaff downright. and obferve which way the earck 
falls moſt ; ji ſhe caſt toward you, ſtrike ſomewhat on ihe 
right hand, and ſo on the contrary to the caſting up of the 
plain ground, beat down, and there let it remain; then 
pull out the tongue in the ſtaff, and with the ſpatile or 
Hat end, dig round about the grain, to the end thereof, to 
ſee if you ve deſtroyed her; it you have meſſed her, leave 
open the hole, and ep ah. le 4 little, and perhaps the will 
come to flop the hole again, for they love but very little 
air, and then beat again, but if von mils her, pour imo her 
hole two gallons of water, and «at will caute her to come 
out for tear of crowning ; mind them going Out in a morn- 
ing to feed, or coming home when ted, and you may get 
a great many. 

 - To catch Moles another way. 

In March or April, the ground is ſoft, and they run 
fhaltow, and ao after a rain, and by lul l- ſides, and in the 
ruts of carts, end when you fee ſuch new;y wrought, 
ticad it down alwavs folily, end then at her accuſtomed 
bours, which is uſua'ly at fpring-time from abom 6. 8, 
end 4 in the, nrorning, and in the evening about g or 4, 
or 7, the will {tir up the earth in the {aid trenches, and 
10 ge rom trenciio trench, and then watch diligently and 
I'ften, and you will either hear or ſee her moving the 

earth in che trench, then flop dan the broad end of your 
itaft acrals the bole behind her, and with your loot before 
her, {o top the way-behind with your ft aff, and before with 
your foot, and then get her up with your {pattle. Moles 
generally go abroad about ſun-rifing, or ſoon after; in 
dry not weather moles ſeldom go abroad. but in the morn- 
ing, but in moiſt weather twice a day, forenoon and atier, 
noon; in froſty weather they, get under trees and ſtrong 
hedges and bulhes; in wet ſealons, and winter they 1 
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mol under hills or hedges, the roots of trees and hill, ant 
come out every morning o g abroad (if uu is dry) 2 or 
399 yaris from their holes, and after an hour or two feeds 
ing return home: then obſerve where they have been, 
and there make tyenches and chop the carth down with 
the {oattle or bre a4 end of the mole Reff, Which ſhe hath 
botore rufed and paited through, and there tread it dowry 
with your ſodt in trenches lightly, and the longer the 
trenches 416, the longer ſhe is in paſſing tlrough them, 
Make tre ACA $11 the moſt convenient place in the ground; 
if you make chem nigh their holes, it is beſt to make ther 
going out or coming home. Make their trenches along 
by. the hedge ſide or nigh banks and roots of trees, tos 
that is be ſt ; 
To make an inflrament to deflroy Mules, 

Tae bell inſlrument to deftroy them is made thus t— 
Take a ſmall hoard of about three inches and a halt broad; 
and five inches long, on the one fide thereof raiſe two 
ſmall round hoops or arches, and at each end, hke untq 
the two ends of a earner's waggon on a tilt boat, large 
enough that a Mole may paſs through them; in the mide 
dle of the board make a hole that a gooſe qui) may pals 
throuzh,; then is that part finiſhed ; then have in readineſy 
a hort ſick about two inches and a half long, about the 
Li zueſs that the end thereot may juſt enter the hole in the 
middle ot the board; alſo you may cut a hazle or other 
tick, about a yard, or a yard and a half long, that being 
fuck in the ground may ſpring up like umio the ſpring 
they uſually fet for Fowls; then make a link of horſe hair 
very firong that will egfily flip, and faſten it to the end of 
the flick that ſprings; alſo have in readineſs four ſmall 
hooked ſticks; then go to the turrow or paſſage of the 
mole, aud after you have opened it, ſet in the jittle board 
with the bended hoops downwards, that the mole when 
ſhe paſſes that way, may go directly through the two ſe- 
micircutar hoops. Be ſore you fix the board down, put 
a hair ſpring ihirough the hole in the middle of the board, 
8 place it round, that it may anſwer to the (wo nd 
hoops, and with the {mall flicks, and gently put in ho 
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hole to ſtop the knot of the hair ſpring: place it in the 
earth in the paſſage, and by thruſting in the four hooked 
Alicks, faſten it, and cover it with earth, and then when 
the mole paſſes either one way or the other, by diſplacing 
or removing the ſmall ſtick that hangs perpendicularly 
downwards, the knot paſſes through the hole, and the 
ſpring takes the mole abgut the neck. Though the de- 
ſcription ſeems tedious, yet this is very plain, and eaſily 
performed; the vermin being ſo very prejudicaal, even 
worſe to ground than ſwine. 
WEASELS. 

Take ſa} ammoniac, and beat it, and with wheat flour 
and honey make it into a paſte, with the white of an egg. 
and lay it in pellets where they come, and they eat it, and 
it kills them. 

Put beils about his neck, and let bim run about your 
houſe, and he'll frighten away all the mice. *Tis their 
nature to deſtroy mice, theretore ſome people love to 
have them about their houſes. 

Lay rue about the hens that lay, and they'll not come 
near them. 

The ſmell of a burnt cat drives them away; as all in- 
Fes will be frigated away with their own kinds being 


burnt. 
CATERPILLARS. 

Caterpillars deſtroy the leaves of trees, and devour 
eabbages and other tillage, and are generally the effe&s 
ot great droughts. To prevent their numerous increaſe 
on trees, gather them off in winter, taking the prickets 
away that cleave to the branches, and burn them. 

Or, anoint the bottom round about with tar, then get 
many piſmires and put them in a bag, hang them fo that 
they may touch the body of ihe tree; the piſmites can't 
get down for tar, ſo for want of foed will devour the 
caterpillars. 

When they are upon colwort of cabbages, take ſome 
{a!t water and ſprinkle them with it, and it will kill them. 
Caterpillars of many Sorts, the Wolf, the Black 

Fly, the Calendar Worm, &c. | | 
The moſt huritul 15 olf and calendar worm. "that 
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.urk in the heart of fla wer buds, ſhutting them up that 
they cannot open, which they conſume ; the trees that 
blow early, look as if linged by tight ning ; thoſe that blow 
late are not ſubject to this evil. 

Biit for this dileaſe that h. ag been accounted incurable 
nad all other enermics, Take three ounces of worm wood, 
one ounce of aſſa fzetida, ſeep and break thein, and boil 
with four pails water in the air, becauſe they are ſtink» 
ing ſmells s, and when boiled, flrain out the ingredients 
through a linen cloth, ond uſe it when cold at pleaſure, 
before the bud be opened, and they will do no harm to 
the tree. Y ou may a ſo add other eee as tobacco 
ſtalks, wild vines, colc quintida, or the like, and expect 
very good iſſue. 

Green Bugs io deftroy, that hurt green Plan's and 

Rule Trees. 

To kill green bugs in gardens, ſprinkle the places 
where they fix with ſtrong vinegar, mixed with the juice 
of herbane ; or, fome water the plants haunied by them 
with the co! 14 decoftion of muſtard and laurel- ſced in wa. 
ter; ſome qual them with their fingers, which is a good 
way; or fea-bane boiled in water, and ſprinkled kills 
them. 

An univerſal Remedy againſt all Animals offenſive 

to Flowers. 

Democritus ſays, put 8 or g crabs in an earthen pat 
with water, and let them ſtand eight days in the open air, 
then take of this water, and water your plants in their 255 
fancy; repeat the fame once in eight days, and you wil! 
find it eff:Qual againſt all forts of vermin. 

; Frogs to KIll. 

Theſe vermin are beſt deſtroyed in February, in the 
ditches where they ſpawn, by defiroying both frong and 
ſpawn. 

To gather Frogs and kill them, 
Take a ſheep, cx, or goat's gall, and bruie i: 37 
water ſide, arid the frogs will gather to it. 
To prevent Frogs croaking. 
Set a lantharn and candle ypon the ſide o he vate 
or 
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or river, that waters vour gardens, is den“. Teoa's wilt 
not come near ſage if rue is planted about i. 
Snakes and Adders to drive from the Garden. 

Wormwood planted in divers places, thev will not 
tome near it. 

The roots of centaury lud about your ground, wil! 
make them depart. Or, lay deer-{uet about the place, 
and they'll be gone. 

For the Bite or Sting of a Snake or Adder. 

Take the juice of a{h-trec leaves !queezed into good 
white wine, or beer, and drink it, and waſh with it, then 
cover the place ſtung with aſh-tree leaves, and it cures 
2 fays Agrippa. 

iſmires, Flies, Eirwigs. and Spiders, that hurt Orange. 
Trees, Carn ions. &c. 

Theſe arr very u oudleſom e vermin in gardens, eſpeci- 
ally where carnations are preſerved ; for they are ſo f nd 
of ihcſe flowers, that if care is not taken to prevent them, 
they will entirely deftroy them, by eating ot the {weet 
part at the bottom of the leaves. 

To prevent which, moſt people have Rtands erecled. 
which have a baſon of earth or lead round about each ſup- 

rter, which is conſtantly kept fi led wih water. Others 
hang the hollow claws of crabs, lobſters, &c. upon flicks 
in divers paris of the garden, into which theſe vermin get; 
and by often ſcratching them, you will de troy then wün- 
out much trouble; which will be of great end ice to votet 
wall- fruit, for theſe are great deſttoy ers thereof. Iiller's 
Gardenei's D.ddionary. 

Piſmires, Euwigs, aud other V erwin that durt ga dens. 

In ga; dens are Jul, y flowers, which ae ſabject to harm, 
both dy rain and e ſun, and much watering and om 

dar wigs and pilmites. The rain ſpots them; Rong water 
ſpoils them, eſpecially at the laſt of their blowi ng. | Pike 
mires gnaw the flowers, and wake hotes in the leaves. 
Far wigs devour the flowers, at lcaſt the leaves, that they 
fal! out of the ſhell. Te preſe e mem, le: te tan be up- 
ou them but one hour in the dev. and they w.'! lf long. 

To prevent Earwigs and Filmares irum Flowers. 
Take glue boiled in linſeed vil, and lay this reuns 
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A Secret to hinder Pigeons from quitting a Pigcon- 

| Houſe. 

Take the head and feet of a gelt goat, and hoil them 
too ther ti!! he J ſh ſeparates trom the bone: take this 
fiſh and boil it agatn in the fame liquor, till the whole 
18 conſumed: 1 ute no tlus decoction, winch 18 very 
thick, fome patterns earth out of which you are to get all 
the ſtones, vetch dung. hemp, foot and corn; the whole 
u tHe kane led tOget! A 1d rech ucea 10 2 daſte or dough 
which form into {met! 10 aves about the tirckneſs of two 
& is, and dry them in the fun or oven. and take care they 
do not burn; when they are bated lay them in ſeveral 
parts of the pigeon houſe, as ſoon as they are {et there the 
pigeons will amule themſelves with picking them, ard 
En nag ſome taſte therein which pleaſes them, they will 
keep fo cloſe to it that they Wi l not afterwards leave it 
But with regret. Others get a handlful of falt, which 
they candy, and afterwards put it into the pigeon-houſe. 

ne ta n my and boil it in w ater, with falt, 
cummin, Hemp and urine ; and thenexpoſle it in the pigeon 
houſe, with which they amule the pigeons. Laſtly, there 
are thoſe who fry millet in hon nev, end add a little water 
theretd to prevent its burning; this preparation is a repaſt 
to them, and will cauſe them to have ſuch an aſſection 
for their 02 dinary habitation, that they will. be ſo far 
from abandoning it them.e: ves, that they will draw ſtrange 
pig [FEONS -o it. ; 
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Birds and Fowl of all Sorts to catch. 
Get feeds all ſorts that fowl 159560 and lay it to ſoak 


in lees or mo ner of wine, flrew it where thev come. 
and it will fox em, fo that you may catch them wit 
your hands. 
To keep Birds from Fruit. 
Hang a bundle of gari:ck on a branch of a tree, or lay 
it in your corn ſtacks, and they will not touch your fruit, 
Some ſmear their tree branches with juice of garlick 
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CHAP. IX. 
The ART of PAINTING in OIL. 


A Catalogue of the ſeveral Colours uſed in 
Painting with Oil. 


WHITES, 


HE principal of all Whites is white lead. Of this 

colour there are two forts, the one called ceruſe 

which is the moſt pure and clean part, the other is called 
by the plain name of white lead, 

Belides white lead and ceruſe, there is another fort to 
be met with ſometimes, which they cali flake white. 

RLACKS. 

Lanb black. Lamp, or Candle Black, Ivory black. 
Willow charcoal. 

REDS. 

Vermilhon is the moſt delicate of all liglu reds, being 
ot 1He't a pertect ſcarlet colour. 

Lake, eſpecially the richeſt fort, is the beſt of all dark 
reds being a moſt pure crim{an. 

Red 'ead is the ligbteſt of all reds now inuſe; it is a 
landw. har ſh colour, and fuch a one as is not eafily ground 
very hne, although you beſtov much labour on it. 

Span ſb brown 18 a dark dull red, of horſe fleſh co- 
lour; it is an earth, it being dug out of the ground, but 
there s ſome of a very good colour, and pleafant enough 
to the eve, conſidering the deepneſs ot its colour; it is of 

reat uſe a mongſt painters, being generally ufed as the 
firſt or priming” colour, that they lay upon any fort of 
work, being cheap and pleniitu}, and a colcur that uſes 
well, it tbe ground fine, as you may do with lefs labour 
that ſome better colour do require ; the frft fort is the 
deepeſt colour. and tree trom ſtones; the other forts are 
not ſo good as to give a Colour to the eve, but yet they 
terve as well as any ocher tor a primuig colour. 1 


8 
YELLOWS. 


Ye!low oaker 1s of two forts, one called plain oaker, 
the other ſpruce oaker, the one is a much lighter colour 
than the other, 

Pink yellow. 

Orpiment is that colour which ſome call yellow arſnick, 

Maſticote is a good light yellow for moſt uſes, eſpecially 
in making greens, of which ſeveral forts may be framed 
out of this colour, being mixed with blue, 

GREENS, 

Verdigreaſe is the beſt and moſt uſeful green, 

Green hice 18 of a ſandy nature, and therefore not 
much uſed: green verditer 1s alſo of a ſandy colour; nei- 
ther of them bear any good body, and are ſeldom uſed 
but in Landſkips, where variety is required. 

BLUES. 

Blue bice bears the heſt body of all bright blues uſed 
in common work, but it 1s the paleſt colour. 

Biue verditer is a colour of no good body, but ſome 
thing ſandy, and ot no very good colour itſelf, being apt 
to turn greeniſh, and being mixed with a yellow pro- 
duces a good green. 

Ladigo is a deep blue, if wrought by itſelf, to remedy 
which, whites are uſually mixt, and then it is but a very 
faint blue. | 

Note, that the longer this colour is ground, the more 
beautiful and fair it looks, 

Smalt is the moſt lovely blue of all others. 

Nate, that of this colour there are two ſorts, the fineſt 
is that which is called oil ſmalt. 

Umber is a color that has no affinity with the others 
above mentioned, being neither white, black, red, yellow, 
blue, or green, yet it is a coloui of as great uſe as any of 
the reſt in common painting. x 

The practice of working oil colours, and painting tim- 
der- work atter the manner of common painting. | 

That which I here call common painting, is only the 
way and manner of coloring all manner of wainſcot, 
toors, windows, poits, _ pales, gates, border boards, 
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for gardens, or any other materials that require either 
b-auty or preſervation from the violence of in, or injury 
of weather; the method of doing which I ſhall lay down 
as p ain as I can. Suppe fe hen that there be a ſet cf 
palliſadoes. or a pair of gates, or ſome poſts ant rails to 
paint, and I would finiſh them in a fone colour, fir ft look 
over the work, and take notice whe: hor the | as be open 
in the gates, or whether bs ere be any large clefts in the 
poſts, for if theſe are not ſecured the wet will inſtau te 
itſelf into theſe defects, and make the quicker diſpatch in 
ruining the whole - let the firſt tus. theretore be, to 
ſtop up th tele p laces {moot! and even, * 1 4 putty made 
of whitening and linſged oil. well beaten tog ; 
grinding tone, with a woodden maliet, to the cor fil ency 
ot a very ſtiff dough, and with tus let al 108 
clefis, and oiher defects be perte& ly fi ed up, that it may 
de equal to the ſurface of the Nuff, then pr or to the 
brinung of the work with 53. Sandhu brown well 
round and mixt with very thin hinfoed or; with this do 


over the u hole, givirg it as much 0! as it will C+16k up: 
this in about wo dws will be init rently rv, then if 
you wou d do it ſublant;ully, doit over 2goin with che 
ame priming colour; when this tis the rough Av. then 
with the white tread, well ar und and tempered: up, not 
too thin, for the fliffer you vic it, the beiter body will be 


laid on, and the thicker coat of CO lou: that your timber 
is covered withal the lor Fer u will laſt; let this colour 
be well rubbed on , and the whole huface be 0 entirel, Coe 
vered that there remain no creek er corner bare, which 
you may eaſily doby jobting inthe point of abriftlebruth; 
jet this firſt colourins / div. and then go over it a ſecond 
time, and ik you pleal e athna; the charge wilde a Jutle 
more, but the advawage will be much greater. 

Now he that is able to bring the work thus tar on, has 
proceeved to the higheſt pitch of that common painting, 
and that aims at pretery ation as well as beauty; but this 
is not all, for he that is arrived thus far, is in a fair way 
(4) Me p1 Otecttons in the Bert ot painting: but the pan- 
gelling of watnicote wich its proper tha ws s, and tor 
N | mz. 


imitating olive and walnut wood n able, and {ich like; 
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theſe mult be attained by occular mlosktion, it being im- 
Fy* x ; F 

poſſiole to deliver the manner of the operation by pre- 


cept wWHout example, and Jam bold to ab um, that a 
} 


man {hall gain more knowledge by one day's experience 
tha g ty d Hunde pent to acqui: > 11 | we Ot! \er WAY. 

I adviie therefore thoſe that $7 any might into 
nts buſinels, to be a little curious, opportunity offers, 


i n \ a pH - 1 , ! 
in OD{UCEFVINY' me MANNC! ot 2 painter” $ WOrr ing NOLOMLY 
SEO Ln boon” ies ol L541 3 * 
in grinding his colours, but alſo in hing hen on, and 
s , U * 7 A 
trkino then im: in all theſe ob; erving the motion of 


his hand in managing any kind of too], and by this means 
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Wün A little! „eon, zOLNEN to ne COLNTETLLONS dere Nen. 
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1 douht not but in a ort ſiwe vou may arrive to Scat 
* o - = - *. 1 ＋ * 1 % * . 0 P 
proncrency im the dutinets of Common painting. 
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Note. That i when vou have made uſe ot your eco- 
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Ind for vou pencelis, THEY ou 
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ught fo ſoon as row have 
fniſbed, to be well wathed out in clean linſeed oll, and 
then in warm foap ti 'S; for it either oil or colours be 
once dryed ia the bruſh or pencil, it is ſpoiled for ever. 

It Eas been bred that timber laid over with whit 
Khan has ftood tor ſome time mn the weather, the colour 
will Crack and ſhrink up together, juſt as pitch does, if 
laid on any thing that ftands in the lun; the caule of this 
is, that the colour was not faid on with a fliff body, able 
to hind ielt on fem and tal. 

lt you (att | have at any time occaſion to uſe etther 
bruides that are very ſmall, or pencils, as in many caſes 
ere will be occaſion, you ought then to Ui! 'poſe of the 
IT Nears you ule upon a pallet f nich is a wooden inſtru— 


men', eaſy to de had at any colour hop] and there work 
a ke Semper them avout with your pencil, then the pen- 
war carry away the more colour; for you are io 


note, that if a pencil be only dipt into a pot of colour, it 
243728 dut ao more will it than what hangs on the out- 
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fide, and that will go but a little way, whereas if you 
rub the pencil about the colour on the pallet, a good 
quantity of colour will be taken up in the body of the 
mo and beſides all this you may bring your pencil 

iter to a point on a pallet, than you can do in a pot; 
the point of a pencil being of the greateſt uſe in divers, 
an eſpecially in drawing of lines and all forts of flou- 
riſhing. 

What Colours are moſt ſuitable and ſet off beſt one 

with another. 

By letting off beſt, I mean their cauſing each other 
to look more pleaſant, for two of ſome particular colours 
put together, or one next the other, ſhall add much to the 
beauty of each other, as blue and gold, red and white, 
and ſo on; but green and black put together, is not fo 
pleaſant, neither doth black and umber, or haw colour 
appear well. | 

Yellows then ſet off beſt with blacks, and blues, and 
with reds, 

Blues ſet off beſt with white and yellows. 

Greens ſet off beſt with blacks and whites. 

Whites ſet off well enough with any other colour. 

Reds ſet off beſt with yellows, whites and blacks. 

Gold looks neat upon a white ground, if the matter to 
be giit be carved. 

Gold and black ſhews very well. 

Gold on timber colour ſhews very well. 

So does gold and horſe-fleſh colour, made with the 
brighteſt ſpaniſh brown. 

But the moſt glorious ground of all others for gold, 
are vermillion red, the ſmall blue, and the lake, laid on 
3 light green. 

Of ſome Colours that ariſe from Mixture. : 

Aſh coloui is made of white lead and lamb black; if 
a deep aſh colour, then take the more black, it a light 
one, then but little black, and moſt white. 

A lead colour is made of Indigo and white. 

A colour reſembling new oaken timber, is made of 
umber and white lead. 


A 
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A fleſh colour is compounded of lake, white lead, and 
a little vermillion. 

A vuft cou, yellow oaker and white lead. 

For a light willow green, verdigreaſe and white, 

For a prals green, verdipreaſe and pink. 

A carnaion is made of lake and white. 

Orange colour, yellow oaker and red lead. 

A light timber colour, mix ſpruce oaker and white, 
and a light umber. | 

Brick colour, red lead, white and yellow oaker. 

For a flraw colour, white lead and yellow oaker, 

Olive wood 1s imitated with oaker, and a little white 
veined over with burnt umber. 

Walnut tree is imitated with burnt umber and white, 
veined over with the ſame colour alone, and in the deepeſt 

laces with black. 

Pales and poſts are ſometimes laid over with white, 
which they call a ſlone colour. 

Sometimes poits and pales are laid over with indigo and 
white which 1s called a lead colour. 

Window frames are laid in white, if the building be 
new, but if not they are generally laid iu lead colour, or 
indigo and white, and the bars with red lead. 

Doors and gates, if painted in pannels, then the ſha- 
dows of a white ground are umber and white, but if laid 
in lead colour, then the ſhadows are liſted with black. 

'Tis not poſſible to ſet down all thote varieties of co- 
lours that may be produced by mix ure; they that would 
ſee more, may peruſe Dr. Salmon's Polygrahce, where 
they ſhall find great variety, 


CHAP. X. 


How to make Gold and Silver Size. To gild with 
Gold and Silver, on an oily Size, either Letters or 
Figure, &c. 

To make Gold and Silver Size. 

HE operation is thus for making of gold ſize; ge 

yellow oaker, and grindit on a ſtone with water ti 


( fo ) 
it be very fine, and afterwards lay it on a chalk flone E 
dry; this is the common way ; or waſh your. oaker, for 
when it is waſhed, to be ſure nothing but the pureſt of the 
colour will be uſed: and beſides it is done with lefs 
daubing. | 

When your oil and oaker are thus prepared, you muſt 
grind them together as you do other oil colours only with 
fat drying oil. but it is ſomewhat more laborious, and muſt 
be ground very fine, even as ol itfelf; tor the finer it is 
the greater luſtre will your gold carry that is laid on it. 

Here note, that you muſt give it ſuch a quanti y of your 
fat oil, that it may not be ſo weak as to run when you have 
laid it on; nor ſo {hf that it may not work well ; but of 
fuch a competent body, that after it is laid on, it may ſettle 
ſnooth and gluſly, winch 1s the chief property of good 
ſize. 

Silver ze is made by grinding white lead with fat dry- 
wg oil, ſome adding a little verdioreaſe to make it bind. 

To ygi!d with Gold, either Leiters or Figures. 
Whatloever you would gild muſt be fiift drawn with 
old fize according to the true portion of what you 
would have gilt, whether figure, letter, or whatever elſe 
it be; when you have thus drawn the true proportion of 
what you would have gilt, let it remain till it be ſuffici- 
ently dry to gild upon, (which you ſhail know by touch- 
ing it with the end ct your finger, 4or if your finger ſticks 
a little to it, and yet the colour come not off, then it is dry 
enough, but it the colour come off on your finger, then it is 
not dry enough, and mult be let alone lonper; for if 
you would then lay four gold on, it would then ſo drown, 
it, that it would be worth nothing; but i! your ſize {hould 
be ſo dry as not to hold your finger as it were to it, then 
itis too dry, and the gold will not take; for Shak there 
no remedy but new ſizing; therefore you muſt watch 
ood true time, that it be not too wet or too dry; both 
extremes being not at all convenient. 

When your [ze is ready for gilding, get your book of 
leaf gold, and opening a leaf of it, take it out with your 
cane ply ers, and Jay it on your gi.Cing cuſhion, and it it 
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vour tub four inches broad, and if they go to climb up, 
they will ſtick in it, but it any ſhould get up, lay on the top 
ot July-flower ſticks, paper caps, lobſter claws with ſore 
wool or tow in them, and in the morning you will find 
much vermin in them. 

| To poiſon Piſmires. 

Make a box of cards or vaſleboard, prick it full of 
holes with a bodh in, and put in them powder ol arfenick 
and honey mingled together: hang theſe boxes on the trees 
and it will deſtroy them. Make not the holc- too large, 
leſt bees get in and be poiſoned alſo. 

Earth and Field Mice, Sonaiis and other Vermin, 
that hurt Tulips. 

To preſervetulips from vermin, cover them with wood- 
en frames four inches high, and do them over fo cloſe 
with 11on wires, that none of thefe vermin can get thro' 
to hurt them. 

Snails to deflroy. 

Snails are great enemies to wall-truit, and in a dewy 
morning you may eaſily find where they moſt delight to 
breed; but the beſt way is to find out their haunis. in a 


hard winter, and to rid yourſelves of them. They lie 


much in holes of walls, under thorns, behind old trees, or 
c ole hedges. ' | 

Allo obſerve. not to p'uck that fruit they have begun 
with, but Jet it alone, for they will end that before they 
begin of another. 

Set tiles, bricks, or boards againſt the walls, pales, 
&c. and they will creep under them for ſhelter : about 
Michaelmas they get to ſuch places tor ſecurity the who'e 
winter, except you prevent it by deſtroying them in De- 
cember, which is the eaſieſt, beſt and ſureſt way to de- 
Kroy them. 

Snails, the Gardener's way. 

Beſides what is wrote above, they ſeek them by break 
of day, or alter rain, then they come out of the earth to 
feed. and eaſily deſtroyed, ' You ought to keep out of 
gardens, dogs and cas. | 

. That 
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That Flies may not trouble Cattle. 

Boil bay-berries in oil, and anoint them with it, and 
they will never fit on cattle; or, wet the hair of horſes 
with the juice of the leaves of gourds at Midſummer, 
and they will not moleſt them. It cattle are anointed 
with the juice of arſmart, flies will not come near them 
though it is the heat of ſummer. 

To prevent Moths eating Cloth. 

Take beaten pepper, lay it among your cloaths, airing 
them firſt, it prevents them. 

Take the branches' of bay-tree and lay among cloth 
and woollen it preſerves them from moths, worms or cor- 
ruption, ſo does moiſt hemp. 

Laying wormwood among cloths, prevents moths from 
eating them. 

Pieces ot Ruſſia leather put in boxes, prevents moths 
and other vermin. 

Moths to deſtroy. 

About Auguſt they appear, and that moſtly in the thing, 
and if you let a candle in an apple- tree, lighted in the 
night, they will fly about it and burn themſelves, and 
you may fiad abundance of them dead in the morning. 

Waſps ſtinging. 

Apply a copper halfpenny, and boil it for a little ſpace, 

and 1t will eat the pain and prevent ſwelling. 
Worms to deſtroy. 

Water wherein the leaves and ſeeds of hemp are ſodden, 
ſprinkled on the earth, brings them out. 

Sea water, ſprinkled on the ground, kills them. Or, 
falt and water made into brine, and ſprinkled on the 

round. Some ſay, ſoot ſtrewed on the ground de- 
| them. Others commend chalk and lime ſtrewed 
on the ground. 
Worms in Apple Trees to deſtroy. 

Lay a ſea onion about the trees, to preſerve them from 
worms ; if they come naturally, bull's gall or hog's dung 
mingled with man's urine, and poured to the roots, de- 
ſtroys them ; but if they are hard to deſtroy, the bark 
muſt be digged into with a braſs pin or ſuch like tool, 2 

ten 
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tended till the point takes upon the worms, and drives 
them from the place; but where there is a place ulceraied 
ſtop it with ox dung: an apple tree plant the root bein 
anointed with bulls gall, they and their fruit will be free 
from worms. Mizaldus. 

Worms to prevent eating Cheſts of Drawers, or Woods, 

Rub them with linſeed oil; or rub them with worm- 
wood, rue, or other bitter herbs, preſerves them, and all 
wooden houſhold ſtuff that is rubbed with the lees of lin- 
ſeed oil, and poliſhed, will look pleaſant, 

POLE CATS. 

If you can conveniently, have a channel about your 
pigeon-houſe, that will preſerve them and all other fowl, 
for no beaſt of prey will take the water, 

Some make a dead fall to take them, which is made of a 
ſquare piece of wood, weighing 40 or 50 pounds; they bore 
a hole in the middle of the upper fide, and ſet a crooked 
hook faſt in it; alſo they ſet four forked takes faſt in the 

ound, and there lay two ſticks acroſs, on which ſticks lay 
a long ſtaff to hold the dead fall up to the crook, and under 
this crook they put a ſhort ſtick and faſten aline to it, this 
line muſt reach down to the bridge below: and this bridge 
you muſt make about 5 or 6 inches broad. Then ſet on 
both ſides of this fall, boards or pales, or hedge with cloſe 
rods, and make it ten or twelve inches high; let the paf- 
ſage be no wider than the fall is broad. 

| BADGERS. 

Badgers are pernicious creatures, and deſtroy young 
lambs, pigs, and poultry. 

Some take them in a fteel-trap, or a ſpring, as foxes 
are taken. 

Some make a pit-lal] five feet deep, and four long, 
making it narrow at the top and bottom, and wider in the 
middle ; then cover it with ſome ſmall ſticks and leaves 
ſo that it may fall in when he comes on it ; ſometimes a 
fox is taken thus. 

Others hunt the badger into his hole in a moon-light 
night, and dig him out. 

1 2 FOXES 
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FOXES to deflroy. 

Foxes are great deficoyers of lambs, poultry, geeſe, &c. 
To deſl:oy them, get a ſheeps paunch, and tie it to a 
long ſhck, then rub your (hoes well upon it, that he may 
not ſcent your ſweaty feet; draw this paunch. after you 
as a trail, a nule or more, and bring it near ſome buſhey- 
tree. leave vour paunch and get into the tree with a gun, 
and as it begins to be dark, you will {ee him come after 
the ſcent of the trail where you may ſhoot him; draw the 
trail if you can to the windward of the tree, 

To catch a Fox in a Steel Trap. 

The beſt way is, to ſet your trap in the plain part of a 
large field, out of the way of all paths, yet not near a hedge 
or ſhelter; then open the trap, ſet it on the ground, and 
cut out juſt the form thereof in a turf, and get out ſo much 


earth as to make room to ilay ut; then cover 1t again very 


neaily with the turf you cut ont ; and as the joint of the 
turf will novcloſe exactly. get dome mould: of ai new caſt 
up mole-hill, and put it cloſer ound the turt, ſticking ſome 


grafs in it as if it there grew; make it curious and neat, 
that it might even deceive vourſelf; ten or twelve yards 
from the trap, three ſeveral ways, ſcatter ſome of the mole 


hill mould very thin on a place 15 or 16 inches ſquare, then 
on theſe places, and where the trap is ſet, lay three or 


four ſmall bits of cheeſe, and with a ſheeps paunch draw 
a trail a mile or to long to each of theſe three places, 


and from thence to the trap, that the fox may come to 
one of theſe places firſt, for then he'll approach the trap 


more boldly ; and thus you will never fail of him; be 


ſure let your trap be ſet looſe that he may draw it to ſome 
hedge or covert, or he'll bite off his leg and be gone, 
A Spring- Trap for a Fox or Badger. 


Bend 4 a ſtick in the wood, or {ei a pole in the 


ground where he uſes to come, much like that ſet up for 
a woodcock, which hangs them up. To explain it bet- 
ter, tie a ſtring to ſome pole ſet faſt in the ground, and 
10 this ſtring make faſt a ſmall ſhort ſtick, made thin oi 


the upper fide, with a notch at the. lower end of it; then 


{ct another ſtick faſt in the ground, with a notch duden: 
men 
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| then bend down the pole, and let both the nicks or notches 


join as {lightly as may be: then open the noſe. of the 


ö firing, aud place it in the path or walk ; and if you lay 


pieces of cheeſe, fleſh, or ſuch things, 1t will entice him 
that Way. 
To ſhoot a Fox. 
Anomt the foals of your ſhoes with ſwine's fat a little 
broiled, : and coming from the wood, drop here and there 


after you a dead cat, and he'll follow you, ſo that you 
way ſhoot him. 


A Hook to catch a Fox, ty'd to a tree or Gihbet. 


This hook is made of large wire, and turns on a ſwivel, 
like the collar of a greyhouud: u is frequently uſed in 


a piece of roaſted - ſwine's liver dipt in honey, drawing 


. 


eatchmg wolves, but oftener for the fox. They hang it 


trom tha ground fo high that he muſt leap to catch it; 
and bat it with(fleſh; liver, cheeſe, &c and if you run a 
trail with a ſheep's paunch, as before directed, it will draw 
Lim the more eaſily to the bait. 
Iso catch an Otter. 
Ofters are great deſtroyers of fiih, and will travel in a 


night ten or twelve miles; they he under the 1oots of 
trees near the water; ſome catch them with ſnares, Sale 


wack {pears; at ſome wich hunting dogs. 
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Different Methods of catching Fiſh. To make Bird- 
Lime. To catch Birds. To keep Pigeons from 
. quitting the Pigeon Houle, To preſerve Fruit 
dom Birds.“ d 
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To catch F iſh 
JOUR baits muſt ſmell well, ſach are anniſeeds, Juice 
of panacea and cummin: 24ly, taſte well, as hog's 
vlood — wheat bread; gdly, by intoxicating, as aqua 
1 vitæ, 
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vitæ, lees of wine, &c. and laſtly, make them ſenſeleſs, 
as yellow flowers, and lime clithimal, nux vomica, and no- 
thing better than Coculus Indiæ 

To catch Eels, 

Take ſea-ſtoneworth an ounce, ſea onions one ounce, 
mix them together and throw where eels come. 

To catch Pikes. 

Take what quantity of blown bladders you will, and 
tie a line to the mouth of them, longer or ſhorter, as the 
water is in depth; bait your hook artificially, and the 
Pike will take it, and make you ſport; the ſame may be 
done by tying your line to the leg of a duck or gooſe. 

; Fiſh to bring together. 

Boll barley in water till it burſt, with liquorice, a little 
mummy and honey, then beat them together to a paſte, 
and throw little pellets, when it is almoſt dry, where fiſh 
are, and it will bring them together. Or, freſh-horſe 
dung thrown into the water does it. 

To catch a Pike as he lies ſleeping and ſunning in 
fair Weather, with a Loop or Net. 

March and Auguſt is the beſt time. Get a long pole 
rod that is light and ſtreight, on the ſmall end faſſen a 
running loop of twiſted horſe hair and filk, or made of 
wire of a large compaſs, which gently draw on him, and 
when it is five on fix inches over his gills hoiſt him up; 
if it is a ſmall pike draw it not ſo far on; make no noiſc. 
in walking or ſpeaking ; if he lies ſo that you cannot 
conveniently nooſe him, touch his tail with he rod, and 
he will turn as you pleaſe; alſo with a hand- net, putting 
it gently under the water, guide it juſt under him, and 
lift it ſoftly till you touch him, and then do it as quick 
as you Can. 5 

Fiſh. Garlick and mutton ſuet mixed with red wine, 
and made into paſte: caſt it into the water an hour before 


you fiſh, | 
To catch Fiſh. | 
Take Coculus Indiæ, and ſome wheat flower, and 
wich ſweet wine, milk or mead, make a ſtiff paſte, then 
make pellets, and throw: them where fiſh. are, and you 
get 
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get them with your hands. Or, take aſſa. ſætida, flour, 
milk and honey, made into a paſte, and bait your hook 


with it. 
Fiſh to Fox. | 

Take hartworth and unſlacked lime beat ſmall, throw 
it into the water when calm, and it will make them 
drunk, ſo that you may get them with your hands. 

Fiſh. Take elder leaves, ſavory and thyme, of each 
a little quantity ; then get ox or ſheep's ſuet, and lees of 
wine; beat them in a mortar, and thiow little pieces into 
the water an hour before you fiſh. 

Fiſh. Take Coculus Indiæ, old cheeſe, cummin- 
ſeed, and wheat-flour, make a paſte with brandy, and 
throw pieces in as big as a pea, and they that eat it you 
may catch. | | 

To catch Fiſh with your Hands. 

Get nettles and cinquefoi], ſtamp them together with 
houſeleek juice; then take them in your hand and ſtir in 
the water and the fiſh will come to you. Or take Co- 
culus Indiæ, ſoft cheeſe, honey and crumbs of white bread, 
made into a paſte, and throw it into the water. | 

Fiſh. Get ſheep's ſuet and garlick, mix it with wheat 
or barley flour, and with wine make it into a paſte; throw 
it into the water, and you may catch fiſh with your hands, 
Some take elder leaves, wild marjoram and thyme, all 
dried and mix ſheep's blood with them; then dry them in 
an oven, and throw lumps into the water. | 

Get unſlacked lime, and mingle it with birthwort beat 
ſmall, and caſt it into the water, the fiſh will greedily eat 
N k : 
it, and turn on their backs, but they are not the worſe 
-for eating, Or, with the juice of draggon-wort anoint 
your hands, and they will come to it. Or oil of camomile 
put to your bait, does it. 

Get a quarter of an ounce of oriental berries, cummin 
| ſeed and aqua vitz, each a fixth part of an ounce, cheeſe 
an ounce, wheat mea] three ounces; make little pellets 


and throw them where the fiſh are. 
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| BIRD-LIME. + 4 

The common method is to peel a good quantity of 
holly bark about mid-fummer, fila veel with it, put 
ſpring water to it; boil it till the grey and white hark 
ariſe from the green, which will require twelve hours 
boiling; then take it off the fire, drain the water well 
from it, ſeparate the bark, lay the green bark on the 
ground in ſome cool cellar, covered with any green rank 
weeds, ſuch as dock thiſtles, hemlock, &c. to a good 
thickneſs ; let it lie fourteen days, by which time it will 
be a perfect mucilage ; then pound it well ina ſtone mor- 
tar till it becomes a tough paſte, and that none. of the 
bark be diſcernable ; next after waſh it well in ſome ran- 
ning ſtream, as long as you ſee the leaſt motes in it; then 
put it into an earthen pot to ferment, ſcum it four or five 
days as ofien-as any thing riſes, and when no more comes 
change it into an earthen pipkin, add a third part of ca- 
pons or, goole greaſe to it, well clarified, or oil of wal- 
nuts. which is better, incorporate them on a gende fire, 
and ſtir it continually till it is cold. and thus it is finiſhed, 

How to uſe Bird- Lime. 

When lime is cold, take your rods and warm chem a 
little over the fire ; then take your lime, and wind it about 
he top of your rods, then draw your rods: aſunder one 
-trom another and cloſe them again, continually plying 
and working them together, till by ſmearing one upon 
another, you have equally beſlowed on each rod a ſuffi- 

cient proportion 'of lime. 

Ol catching {mall Birds which uſe Hedges and Buſhes, 

with Lime-twigs. 

The great Lime buſh is beſt for this aſe which you 
muſt uſe after this manner: Cut down the main bianch 
or bough of any buſhy nee, whoſe branch and twigs are 
long, thick, ſmooth, and ſtreighu, without either pricks or 
knots, of which the willows or birch trees are beſt ; 
when you have pickt it and trimmed it from all ſuper- 
fluity, makirg the twigs neat and clean; then ake the 
beſt bird- lime, well mixed and wrought t ogether with 
gooſe greaſe, or capon's greaſe, which being warmed, lime 
every twig therewith within four fingers of the bottom. 
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tie not ſmooth, blow on it with your breath, which will 
lay it flat and plain, then with a knife of cane, or for 
want of it, an ordinary pocket knife, that hath a ſmooth 
and {harp edge; with this (being wiped very dry on your 
fleeve, that che gold Nick not to it) let your leaf gold be 
cut into ſuch pieces or forms as your judgment hall think 
moſt ſurtable to your work. 

When you have thus cut your gold into convenient 
forms, then take your gilding pallet, (tis a flat piece of 
wood, about three inches long, and an inch broad, upon 
which is to be glewed a piece of fige woollen cloth of the 
ſame length and breadth) and breathe upon it to make it 
dampiſh, that the gold may flick toit; wich this too] take 
your gold {by clapping it down on the ſeveral pieces you 
had before cut into forms) and transfer it to your ſize, 
upon which clap it down according to diſcretion, and 
your gold mutt afterwards preſs down {ſmooth with a 
bunch of cotton, or a hare's foot; and this you muſt do 
piece by piece till you have covered all your ſize gold; and 
alter it is fully dried, then with your hare's foot bruſh off 
all the looſe gold, ſo will your pilding remain fair ard 
beautiful, 

It your work is to be gilt very large, open your book 
of leaf gold, and lay the leaf down on your work with— 
out cutting it into pieces, and fo do leaf by leaf till you 
have covered quite over what you intend to gi'd; and if 
ſome particular places ſhould miſs there, take up with a 
{mall bunch of cotton, a piece of leaf gold, cut to a fit 
ſ1ze, and clap it on, that the whole may be entirely co- 
vered ; it the gold be to be laid in the hollows dt carved 
work, you mult take it up on the point of a camel hair pen- 
eil, and convey it in, and with the ſaid pencil dab it down 
till it lie eloſe and ſmooth. 

How to gild with Silver. 
In laying on ſilver upon an oily ſize, the ſame method 
in all reſpects is required as for gilding with gold, ſave 
only in this, that the ſize, upon which filver is laid, ought 
to be compounded of a very little yellow oaker, and much 
white lead; for the ſize being of a light colour, the filver 
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laid on it will look more natural, and retain its own cd. 
lour better the whiter the ſize is. 

Note, That the common painters do now generally in 
gilding, uſe more ſilver than gold, in moſt works that are 
not much expoſed to the air, to which they afterwards 
give the colour of gold, by means of the lacker varniſh, 
whoſe uſe is now ſo common, that if they gild any thing 
that ſtands free from the weather, they only gild wit! ſil- 
ver, and lo give it the colour of gold with a lacker var— 
niſh, made of gum lake, diſſolved in ſpirits of wine, and 
laid over it. 


HA. XI. 
The whole Art and Myſtery of colouring Maps, and 


other Prints, in wa'er colours; and Directions for 
laying Metzotinto Prints on Glaſs. 


AVING as yet, ſeen nothing publiſhed upon this. 
ſubject that is authentic, I have thought fit, for 

the uſe of thoſe who are inclined to ingenuity, to ſet 
forth the way and manner of doing this work, it being 
an excellent recreation for the gentry, and others who 
delight in the knowledge of Maps which by being co- 
loured, and the ſeveral diviſions diſtinguiſhed one from 
the other by colours of different kinds, do give a better 
idea of the countries they deſcribe, than they can poſſibly 


do uncovered, 


Now, to perform this work after the beſt manner, 
there ruſt he provided in the firſt place a lye made with 


tartar, and gum water, 

To make the tartar lye do thus: get two ounces of the 

© beſt white tartar, which is a ſtony ſubſtance that ſticks to 

the ſide of wine vellels, and is ſold by the druggiſts. 
Wrep it up hard and tight in a ſheet of brown cap- 

paper, wet it thoroughly in water, and put it into a clear 


it 


fire, either of wood br ſea coal; let it remain therein till. 
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it be red hot quite through, then take it out wich a pair 
of tongs, and put it immediately imo a pint of water, and 
with your fingers rub it well to pieces; put it into a lon 
narrow glaſs, and in a day or two the black will all ſettle, 
and the lye will become pure and clear; pour off the lye 
into a clean glaſs, and keep it cloſe ſtop'd tor uſe. 

To make a gui water, take three ounces of the whiteſt 
and cleareſt gum arabick, which is alfo fold at the drug- 
gifts, and beat it as thin as you can, then put it 
into a pins of fair ſpring water, and let it diſſolve there, 
which may be haſtened by ſhaking the glaſs three or 
four times a day very eaſy, that the gum that is diſſolved 
may mix the better with water that is above it; when 
it is diffolved, if there appear any foulneſs in it, ſtrain 
it through a rag into a glaſs, and ſtop it for uſe. Note, 
That too much of this ought not to be made at a time: 
for it the gum be kept diſſolved too long in the water, it 
will rot, and be ono uſe; therefore obſerve to make it 
freſh once in two months, or three at fartheſt, 

In the next place, you muſt prepare or make ready 
your colours for uſe, and the beſt tor this work are thgſe 
that follows: Namely, 

Copper green, and that is made thus: get a pound 
of right French verdigreaſe, made at Montpelier, this 
being the beſt, for the verdigreale made at any other 
place will fade; to this add three ounces of cream of 
tartar, beat them into a fine powder, aud take care, 
while the verdigreaſe is pounding, to ſtop your noſe, 
an H hold a bunch of fine linen in your mouth to breathe 
through, elſe the ſubtle powder of the verdigreaſe may 
be apt to offend; and when this is done, mix both 
the powders into two quarts of water, and boil it in 
an earthen pipkin till it bot] away a quart, then ſtrain 
at out, when cold, and put the liquor into a glaſs, ſtop it 
up, and let it ſtand to ſettle till the liquor be very clear, ſo 
you may have a delicate green ; but ſometimes the ver- 
digreaſe not beingalways of a goodneſs, the colour may 


not be deep enough for ſome uſes. In this caſe, put ſome 


of it into a broad earthen diſh, and ſet it over a chafing 
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diſh of coals, and by a gentle heat, diminiſh ſo much of 
the liquor, till by drying on a paper, and letting of it dry, 
the colour pleaſe you, and here you are to note, That if 
it ſhine too much when dry, ut is not right ; for it is not 
rightly made except it but juſt ſhine, and il you cannot 
make the colour deep enough by evaporating by heat the 
abounding liquid, without making it ſhine too much, it 
were better to add ſome verdigreaſe, and boiſ it up ane 
til) it become a tranſſ arent deep willow green. If you 
would make but a pint of this, you muſt take but halt the 
quanti. y of each; and you are alſo to take notice, that 
this is a colour that will keep many years without decay» 
11g, it the gla's that holds it be cloſe ſlopped up. 

The next colour needſul to be made, is a ſtone co our, 
of a liquor of myrrh, which is this done; take a pint 
of your tartar lye, and add to it one ounce of the beſt 
myth in powder, which you can get at the edraggiſts, 
end hol it till the myrrh is diſſolved, wich will be e 
in a hort time; let it ſettle, and pour off the clear for 

uſe, which you mult keep cloſe ſtopped up; this is alfo 
2 tinflure that wil never decay, and may be made fainter 
or d-eper, by boiling more of the liquor away to make it 
deep r, or by adding water to mele it famcr. 

And 1n the laſl place there is required a crimſon co— 
lour, which 1s ſpeedi]y made thus: Buy et the druggifſts 
ſome good coclineal. about halt an « unce will go a great 
way; take thirty or forty grains, bruife them in a galley- 
pot to fine powder, then put 10 them as many drops of 
the tartar lyè as will juſt wet it, and cauſe it to give 
forih i:s colours, and unmediate!ly add to it halt a ſpoon- 
jul of water, or mere, if the colour be yet too deep, and 
you will have a delicate purple liquor cr u ure. Then 
get a bit of allum, and with a knite ſcrape very finely a 
very hitle of it uno the tincture and tis will drive away 
the purple colour, and cauſe it to be a delica e crimſon ;; 
firain it through a fine cloth into a clean galley- pot, and 
uſe it as ſaon as you Can, for this is a colour that always 
looks moſt noble when ſoon inade uſe of, but it will de- 
cay if it ſtands long. 
| Indigo 


Indigo is another colour uſed in colouring of maps. 
This is Hought at the colour ſhops that ſell paint, and it 
muſt be ground very fine on a ſtone, as you do oil co- 
lours with a lite tariar lye to cauſe it to give its colour, 

and look the brighter; when it is ground perfectly fine 
as a thick ſyrup, "add gum water to it till it be thin enough 
for your purpoſe, 2nd keep it in a glaſs cloſe ſtopt up, 
but it will ſettle fo, that when you ule it you mult flir it 
up from the bottom. 

For a yellow, gamboge is the beſt; it is fold at the 
druggilts 1 in lumps, and the way to make it fit for ule is 
to make a little hole with a knife in a lump, and put into 

the hole ſome water, ſtir it well with a pencil till the 
water be either a faint or a deep yellow. as your occaſion 
requires, then pour it into a galley pot, and temper up 
more, till you have enough for your purpoſe. 

Red lead is alſo a colour much uſed in this work, and 
ſo is orpiment ; both which you may buy at the colour 
{hops verv finely ground, ſo that they need only to be tem- 
peced with gum water to be fit for uſe, 

Blue bice is alſo often uſed, which needs only to be 
tempered with gum water, and when men deſign to be 
curious, they may uſe inſtead thereof ulirimarine, which 
is the moſt beſt and g' orious of all blues, but vaſtly dear ; 
yet ſmall papers of it about two ſhillings price, may be 
bought at ſome of the colour ſhops, and if carefully uſed, 
will ga a great way; it nee only be tempered in a very 
{mal} galley-pot with ſome gum water, till it be on the 
paper with a good colour. 

There is alſo! an exceeding glorious red or crimſon 
colour, named carmine, which 1s exceeding dear, yet 
about half a crown's worth will go a great way in the uſes 
to which it is put; it is teinpered with gum water, and 
gives ſeveral degrees of colour according as it is thicker 
or thinner tempered, | 

Vermillion is alſo uſed in ſome caſes. This is a glo- 
rious ſcarlet, that it needs only to be tempered with gum- 
water; for it may be bought very finely ground to pow-- 
der at the colour ſhops; only it is to be noted, that this 
colour 
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eolour ſhews much brighter when dry, if glazed over 
with ſome thick gum water, which is made by putting 
two ounces of gum arabick to half a pint of water or leſs. 
And tor ſome uſes hurnt umber. ground very fine, with 
water as thick as poſſible, and then rempered with gums 
water to a due thickneſs, makes a good tranſparent colour. 
There is another colour needſul in this work, which is 
a mol! pleaſant graſs green, and that is male thus; get a 
lump of gumboge, and make a hole in it, then put there- 
in ſome copper green, ſtir it about with a pencil, and 
from a willow you will ſee it turn to a graſs green, which 
will be the deeper or lighier as you ſtir it about a longer 
or leſſer time. 
Of the practice of colouring Maps. 
The colours being prepared as before diretted, the on! 
way to colour maps well 1s by a pattern done by fome 
good workman, of which the Dutch are efteemed the bel ; 
three or four ſuch maps coloured by a good artiſt, are ſuf. 
ficient to guide a man in the right doing of his work ; 
but if he cannot obtain this, he may by a few trials 
grow a good ariift in a ſhort time; for this is only at- 
tained by practice, and if a man ſpoil half a ſcore maps in 
order to get the method of colouring a map well at laſt, 
there is no man that is ingenuous will grumble at it. 
The art of colouring right may be attained by practice, 
but the hardeſt thing is to know rightly how to prepare 
the colours properly, without ſuffering them te- fink 
into it; but if the paper be not good and ſtrong, no art 
can make the colour lie well ; therefore in buying maps, 
chooſe thoſe that are printed on the thickeſt or flrongeſt 
aper. 
Directions how to lay on Metzotinto Prints on Glaſs. 
In undertaking this, curiouſly lay the print flat ways in 
warm water, of the thinneſt and fineſt paper; for that 
which 1s rough and thick will not do near io well; it at all 
let them ſoak well, and your glaſs being very white and 
thin, go over it with Venice turpentine ſpread thin with 
a pliable knife, and daub itzall over with your finger, that 
the turpentine may ſeem rough. » 5 
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This done, get the ſoaked print, and lay it on a ſmeoth 
cloth, then prels with another, to get out the water, then 
lay it on ihe glaſs, the print next it, beginning at one end, 
firoaking outwards the part already fixed to the glaſs, that 
neither wind or waier may be retained between to wrinkle 
it, then with a bit of ſponge, or your hand, wet the 
beck ſide, ard lightly by degrees take off the paper care- 
fully, without making holes, eſpecially in the lights, 
which are the tendercft, and when the print appears very 
plain on the backſide, et it dry about two hours, then 
varniſh ut over with turpentine or maſtick varniſh till you 
can ſee thre ugh it, and a night's drying will prepare it to 
be worked with colours. 

It you would have the paper off, fo that nothing but 
the print may remain, lay it as before with oil of maſ- 
tick and turpentine, and a bruſh you may fetch off the 
colour. 


CHAP. XII. 


The Art of Varniſhing and Japanning. 


Hh be a proficient in this art ſeveral matters are re- 
quired, and theſe you mult conſider as ſuitable, not 
only in property but goodneſs, that your coſt and. labour 
may not prove in vain. 

As two ſtrainers made of flannel, moderately fine, or 
of coarſe linen, in the nature of a tunnel, for to ſtrain 
your lac varniſh, and the other for your white varnifh, and 
the firſt of theſe may ſerve for lackers, when your occa- 
ſion requires you to make them; beſides there are re- 
quired two tunnels of tin for the ſame purpoſe as before; 
glaſs bottle and vials ſmall and great muſt be in readineſs, 
as to ſuit with the quantities of varniſh your buſineſs re- 
quires you to uſe, and galley- pots to put it in when you 
deſign to work; as alſo to mix your blacks in, when they 
come to be ordered with other things. ; in 
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As for tools they are no lefs requiſite, for without 


them this art would be inſignificant, and therefore to fur. 


niſh yourfelf with them, you muſt have pencils accord. 
ing to the ſize of the things intended bs work on; thoſe 
ſor the varniſh muſt be made of came's hair very (oft, 

and are of various prices, as tothe ſze and fineneſs; Ike. 
wiſe drawing pencils in duck or goole quil's, as the fine- 
neſs or ſize of the ſtrokes require, and the Jongeft haned 
pencils are accounted ihe beſt in this buſineſs; you muſt 
have in readineſs a conſiderable number of mulcle- ſheils 
to mix colours and minerals in, as occaliom may 1cquite 
it. Dutch ruſhegare another material ufeful in this mat- 
ter, to ſmooth the work before it is verni{hed, to get off 
the nobs of griitineſs from the ground, or when 1t 18 var- 
niſhed. 

Tripoly is proper to polith this w ork with when var— 
niſhed, being reduced into fine powder, and fitted; es for 
linen rags, you muſt be provided with them, both fine 
and coarſe, to clear and poliſh this work, allo olive oil 
for clearing; as many of theſe things ſhall be directed 
hereafter, as they occur in due place, in the work. 

Several Things neceſſary to be uſed in this Aft. 
Ot Spirits of Wine. 

This is of main uſe in varniſhing, and if it be not pro- 
perly qualified it will ſpoil the varniſh, and not be capa- 
ble, for want of ſtrength, to diſſolve your gums, or make 
them ſpread and ſo conſequently lie uneven upon the 
work; and to know when this ſpirit eis [uffhciently refti. 
fied, put ſome of it in a ſpoon, and put a little gun— 

owder i in, and if it burns out, blows up the gunpowder, 
and Levee the ſpoon dry, then it is a gocd ſpirit, but fail- 
ing in this, and leaving the ſpoon moiſt when the flame 
extinguiſhes, it is not fit for your uſe. 

Of Gum Anime, Gum Lac, and Gum Sandareck; 

To chooſe thoſe well, as lor the firil, pet the moſt 
tranſparent, cleareſt and whitefl, which is the be ſt, 

The ſecond alſo, called ſeed lac, chooſe that free ſrom 


droſs, ſticks, or duſt, large grained and bright. 


As for the third, et that which is large, and very white, 
calling the leaſt ye!!ow, free from duſt and droſs. 
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Of Shell Lac, White Roſin, Bole Armoniack, 
and Venice Turpentine. 

As for the firſt, that is beſt that is moſt perſpicuouſiy 
tranſparent, will eaſily melt, and draw out with your fin- 

ers as fine as a hair. | 

As for the ſecond, chuſe ſor your uſe tha! which is the 
whiteſt and cleareſt. 

As for the third, that is moſt fit for your purpoſe hat 
is ſree from gtittineſs or gravel, and is of a blackiß red 
c our. 

Of Gum Elemi, Gum Arabic, and Gum Capel, 

As for the firſt, chuſe the hardeſt, and tieeit tom dirt 
and drols. 

Chuſe the ſecond, white and tranſparent. 

As for the third, that is h-: for your ule that is whiteſk, 
free ſrom droſs, and the thick dark ſult incorporated 
with it. | 

Ot Gambogium, Iſinglaſs, Benjamin, or Benzoin, 
Dragon's Blood, &c. 

There are other things neceſſary in this art, and ought 
to be choſen. 

As for the firf}, the beſt is that of a bright yellow, free 
from dirty thicknefs and drofs. 

Chuſe as tothe ſecond that which is whitcſt and cleareſt, 
free from yellowneſs. 

As for \ 3 third, the beſt is that of a bright red colour 
muy like to clarified black roſin, tree from all droſs and 

lth. | 

The fourth, when the beſt, is of a bright red, free from 
droſs, it may be had at the druggiſts. 

Ot Silver Duſt, Braſs Duſt, Green Gold, Dirty Gold 

Coppers, Powder, Tin, &c. 

The ſilver duſt, the beſt is brought lrom beyond the 
ſeas, and is known from the counterfeit by being ſqueezed 
beiween your finger and thumb, giving a glorious luſtre, 
as indeed it does in the work. 

HBraſs duſt, by artiſt called gold duſt, the beſt is made 
in Germany, the beſt is of a fine bright colour, neareſt 
zelembling gold, try it as the ſilver duſt; as for the coarſe 
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fort, though it works pretty well with gold ſize, yet it 
will not de ſo with gum water. 
Green gold us a corrupt metal fo called, is very good 
in this work, for caſting a fading green colour. 
Dirty gold, is a corrupt metal, caſting a dark, dull, 
though filveriſh colour, bearing near a reſemblance to 
dirty droſſy gold. 

Coppers are three ſorts, natural, adulterate, and artifi- 
cial; as for the natural, being cleanſed, it may be ground 
without any mixture. 
The adulterate is moſt fit fot aground, and ſerves com- 
monly to lay other metals on, as in etching or eight. 
ening gold or filver on; but the artificial is of a higher 
and brighter colour than either: There are alſo uſed in 
this art, thoſe called ſpeckles of copper, gold and ſilver 
and divers other colours differing in fineneſs, which may 
be work'd as the artiſt fancies, either on the outſides of 
boxes or drawers, or on mouldings, and may be purcha- 
ſed ready done. 

Ot Colours proper in Japanning. 

Some of theſe are called tranſparent, on which gold 
and ſilver are to be laid, or ſome light colour, ſo that b 
this means they appear in their proper colours, lively and 
beautiful. | 

Of theſe, for green, are diſlilled verdigreaſe; for a 
red, fine lake; for a blue, ſmalt; you have to grind theſe 
on a porphiry, or marble ſtone. Grind with a muller 
what quantity you pleaſe, with ſmalt or verdigreaſe; with 
nut oil, as much as will moiſten the colours and grind 
them till they are as fine as butter, then put the colours 
into ſhells, and mix them with oil of turpentine till they 
become thin, for uſe ; lay them on ſilver, gold, or any other 
light colour, and they will then become tranſparent, al- 
tering their lightneſs or darkneſs according to that of the 
metal or colours tha! are placed under them ; this for a 
curious red may be done with lake, but then uſe drying 
oil to grind them with. | 

If you defign figures on the back of your tables or 
hoxes, as trees, birds, or flowers, thoſe may be * 
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tor white, with white lead; for blue, fmalt, mixing it 
with gum arabick water, and mingle them as you pleaſe, 
to make them lighter or deeper: ſake white is a very 
pure white, but the other will do for ordinary uſe ; and 
you mult ufe either of theſe with ſmalt, or all other colours 
that have not a body of their own; you may for a purple 
uſe ruſl-t, fine leke, and ſea green, and it may be done 
with other ſorts of reds, and greens, and except tranſparent 
colours, all muſt be laid with gum water. | 
To make Seed Lac Varniſh. 

Your ground work is good reftified ſpirits, of which 
you may take a gallon, put into as wide a necked bot- 
tle as you can get, that the gums may the better come out 
then of the beſt ſeed lac add a pound and a half, let it 
macerate twenty-four hours, o1 till the gums are well diſ- 
ſolved, with often ſhaking to keep them from clogging 
together; then with flanne] ftrainers ſtrain it into a tin 
tunnel, placed in the mouth of the empty bottle, the 
ſtrainer may be made as before directed, and ſqueeze the 
droſs into the bag, and throw it away as of no uſe; then 
let the varniſh ſettle,. and pour it off into other bottles, 
till it riſes thick and no longer; then ſtrain the thick part, 
and ſettle that again, and keep the fine varniſh for vour 
uſe, and this does as well, without the danger of attempt- 
ing to boil it; which endangers firing the houſe, and the 


parties life. 
To make Shell Lac Varniſh. 
This in curious gloſſy pieces of work is not of value, 


but in varniſhed woods it ſucceeds : To make it, put to a 
gallon of ſpirits, a pound and a half of the beſt ſhell lac 


order it as the former, and tho' it has no ſediment, it is 


proper, however, it ſhould be ſtrained, to take away the 


ſticks or ſtraws that may be in the gum, nor will it ever 

be fine and clear as the former, but turns in a few days to 

cloudineſs, yet it is fit for coarſe work, and much uſed. 
To make White Varniſh. 

Take an ounce of white gum maſtich, and an ounce 

olf white gum ſandarach, three ounces of the beſt and 

cleareſt Venice turpentine, gum elemi half an ounce, gum 
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capal an aunce and a half, gum Benjamin or Ber zGie 
of the claareF, half an ounce, and half an ounce <f{ white 
raſin, and the gums being ſeparated in their quantities 
provided, put the roſin and capal in a glaſs vial, with half 
a pint of ſpirits, that they may be diſſolved ; and to the 
ſave end, in a plaſs bottie of three querts of ſpirits put 
the Venice turpentine, anima, and Benjamin and in ane 
ther bottle the gui maſtich and ſandarach, in a pint and a 
bait of fpirits, then siſſolve the gum elem in a quarter 
of a pint of ſpirits, powder very finely the anima and 
Benjamin, the hetter to diflolve in the ſpirit, and then 
pour them off into one large bottle, Jet them ſtand ro fine 
as the former, then ſtrain them thro' a linen cloth gently, 
not hardly preſſing the ſediment, left you carry the grit'1- 
neſs of the gums along with you, to injure the varniſh. 

. General Rules fur Toe: fa 

This is a point nicely to be obſerved, ar your labour 
and coſt may be vain. 

1. If you chuſe wood that requires to be varniſhed, let 
it be exempted from knots, very cloſe grained, ſmooth, 
clean, well ruſhed, and free from greaſineſs. 

2. As for your colours and blacks, lay them even, and 
exquiſitely ſmyoth, {weep all roughneſs off with your 
bruth. 

3 keep your work ever warm, but not hot, to raiſe 
bl:{ters, or crack it, which nothing but ſcraping off ule 
varniſh can amend. | 

4. After every diftinft waſh, let your work be tho- 
roughly dry, lor neglect in this point introduces the fault 
of rouphnels. 

5 "After it is varniſhed, let it lie by and reſt as long as 
your conveniency will admit, and it will be the better. 

6. Ever take care to begin your varniſh {IrcEes in the 
midelle of the table, or what you do it on, and not from 
one end to the other, and your hruſh being planted in the 
middle, ſtrike it to one end, then take it off and fix it 
to tho place you begun at, ſo draw or extend it to the 
other end, and ſo continue it till the whole plain be var- 
milled over, and beware you overlap not the edges, which 
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1 
is when the varniſh hangs in ſplaſhes or drops on them, 
and therefore to prevent it, draw your bruſh gently once 
or twice againſt your galley-pot fide. 

7. When you have ptoceaded fo far as to come to po- 
Niſh, let vour tripoly be very fine, and the finer the work, 
and uſe ſine rags, keoping your hand mederately hard upon 
'r, and brighten or poliſh one place as much as you intend 
e'er you leave it and pals to another, and always have re- 
gard, that you poliſh your work as ſmooth as you intend 
at one time, but if your convemency wilt admit, Jet it reſt 
two or three days before you give the finiſhing ſtrokes 
after you have poliſhed it, but come not too near ' the 
wood, to make it thin and hungry, for then it will require 
another varniſh, or remain to your diſcredit. 

8. Take a ſufficient quantity of tripoly at the firfl po- 
liſhing, till it begins to come ſmooth, and fo leſſen by 
degrees, and obſerve there he no ſcratches or gratings 
in it. 


9. When you have a mind to clear up the work, waſh. 


off the tripoly with a ſpunge, and ſoak up the wet with 
a fair linen cloth, and with lamp black mixed with dil, 
ently ſmear the whale face of it, let no corner or mould. 
ing of it eſcape, that the whole place may be freed, i en 
with other linen, and a bard hand cleanſe it off that, and 
theſe things done, there will be an admirable gloſs. 
Ot! Black Varniſhing or Japan. 

Provide for this imitation of japan, a cl« ſ- grained 
wood, well wrought off, ruſh it ſmooth and k-ep it warm 
by a fire, but never ſo near as to burn, ſcorch or bliſter 
your work, then add to ſeed lac varniſh, as much lamp 
black as will at the firſt ſtrokes colour the wood: do it 
three times permitting 1t to dry between every dcing 
and ruſh it, then with a quarter of a pint of the thickeſt 
ſeed- lac. mix with an ounce of Venice turpentine, put in 
more lamp black ſo much as may colour it, and with 
this waſh it fix times, letting it ſtand twelve hours between 
the three firſt and three laſt waſhings ; then with the fineſt 
ſeed.lac, juſt tinftured with the black, do it over twelve 
zimes, letting it dry between every time doing, after which 
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let t remain five or ſix days before you poliſh it. For 
white let your poliſhing be gentle and eaſy, do it nimbly, 
and clear it with oil = fine flour, and in obſerving theſe 
rules you may prove an artiſt. 

At the end of that time, take water and tripoly, and 

oliſh it, having firſt dipped your cloth in water, and rub 
it till it gains a very fine ſmoothneſs and gloſs, but do not 
rub ſo as it may any ways wear off the varniſh, which cen. 
not be eaſily repaired, then uſe a rag wetted without tri. 
poly, and clear it up with oil and lamp black, yet poliſh 
it not all at once, but let it have ſome days reſpite between 
the firſt and laſt poliſhing, and at leaſt three or four days, 

White Varniſhing and Japan. 

This muſt be curiouſly done without any ſoiling, and 
therefore you muſt be cauious of letting any dirty thing 
come near, whilſt you are doing it. 

To begin this work, ſcrape as much iſinglaſs as will 
make 1t of a reaſonable thickneſs, or when dipping your 
EA into it, it will with a ſtroke whiten the body which 

as been paſſed over with a bruſh, but let it be in neither 
of the extremes, two thick or too thin, then mix it with 
your ſize, whiten your work over with it, and when dry, 
repeat the ſame, covering it from all manner of duſt before 
it 1s varniſhed ; it muſt be whited three times, and dried 
between every one of them, ſmooth and Jay it as cloſe as 
you can to the wood with your ruſhes; then mix white 
flake with your fize, only ſo that it may lie with a full 
and fair body on the piece, and whiten your work three 
ſeveral times with this, drying between each, then make 
it with your ruſhes very ſmooth, but keep your diſlance 
from the wood. 
In the next place, take white ſtarch boiled in fair water 
till it come to be ſomewhat:thick, and whenitis lukewarm, 
waſh over your work with'it once or twice, drying be- 
tween times, and let them ſtand twenty four hours then 
get the fineſt of the white varniſh I have directed you 
to make, waſh your pencil in ſpiri's, and waſh or anoint 
our work fix or {even times,” and after thirty or forty 

ours do the ſame again, and if done with a n 
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hand, a better gloſs will be ſet on it than if it had been 
poliſhed; but it it miſs of that gloſs, it is requiſite that 
you poliſh it; and in order thereto, you muſt accommo- 
date it with five or ſix waſhes of varniſh more than the 
former, and it muſt continue to ſettle well about a week 
before you poliſh it. 

In poliſhing, your linen and tripoly muſt be of the fineſt, 
being neat and carefu} in all this operation, your hand 
carried ligl and gentle, having your cloth neither tos dry 
nor two wet, and clear it up with fine flour and oil. 

To make Iſinglaſs Size. 

Break and divide an ounce of iſinglaſs into little pieces, 
put it into a glazed, clean, and well covered pipkin, and 
let it for twelve hours ſoak in a pint and a halt of fair 
water, then place it over a gentle fire, till it boil well at 
leiſure, and when the water is conſumed to a pint, let it 
ſtand to cool leiſurely, and then it will be a jelly, and 
may be uſed in the white varniſh, and other works, but 
prepare no more at a time than you will uſe, for in two 
or three days it will prove naught. 

To make Red Japan, 

The reds are properly three, viz. the common red, 
the deep dark red, and the light pale red. 

[a the firſt, vermillion is proper, mixed with the thick- 
eſt of ſeed lac, warm the work and mix your vermillion 
with the varniſh in a medium, carry it over in four times 
permitting it to dry as the former ; and if your reds be in 


a good body and full, ruſh it ſmooth, then with the or- 


dinary feed lac varniſh, waſh eight times, and after twelve 
hours ruſh it again, and then for a curious outward co- 
vering, give it eight or ten waſhes with ſeed lac varniſh, 
and after five days poliſn it, and clear it with lamp-black 
and oil. ö 

Of che Dark Red. 

The common red laid as before directed, deepen it with 
dragon's blood mixed with your varniſh, and when it has 
a pretty good colour go over it with lac varniſh which 
will much deepen and ſtrengthen the colour, and in all 
things elſe, as to poliſhing and clearing, do as in the 
former red. | 
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| Of the Pa'e Red. 

| fo do this, grind white lead with a muller on 4 
ſtone, and when it is finely done, mix it with fo much 
vermillion as will make it a pale red, mix varniſh with 
them, and give the work four waſhes, and follow the 
preſcription of the common red, conſidering well that the 
after varniſh will heighten the colour, 

An Olive coloured Japan, 

Take Engliſh pink colour, grind it with common 
ſize, and when it is like pap, mix with it a proportion of 
lamp-black, and white-lead, and ule it as in other ja- 
panning. | 
| Blue Japan. 

To do this, grind white. lead very fine, add fmalt as 

finely ground, mix them with iſinglaſs ſize, the white 
lead grind with gum water, let there be a proportion of 
white and blue, and mix them to the thickneſs of 
common paint, go over your work with it, and when it is 
well dried, proceed ſo four er five times, till the blue lies 
with a fair body, bruſh it ſmooth, and go over it again with 
a ſtronger blue, and when dry waſh it with the cleareſt 
iſinglaſs ſize, having a new pencil for that purpoſe, then 
when it is dry warm it by the fire, and go over it with a 
pencil dipped in white wine varniſh ſeven or eight times, 
and ſo let it continue for a day or two, then waſhitasoſten 
as before, and ſo continue many operations at intermitted 
times, for a week at leaſt muſt paſs before you can well 
venture to poliſh it, and when it is poliſhed, clear it with 
oil and lamp black. . 

Note, That in no wiſe you mix your colours with iſin- 
glaſs colours tov ſtrong, left when dried they be apt ts 
crack, fly, and ſpoil the, piece; but when you lay your 
waſh of clear iſinglaſe, to prevent your varniſh from tar- 
niſhing or ſoaking into your colours, then it is proper that 

11be of a full and ſtrong body. 1 

And thus much may very well ſuffice the learner, to 
give him an infight into this excellent art, from whence I 
ſhall precced to other things ufctul and profiteble. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of GILDING with WATER-SIZF, | 


O pr-pare this work, you muſt be finiſhed with 
varcament ſize, that is, the cuttings of parchment, 
bed in fatr water to a jelly, and when {trained and 
c Oed. i will prove a firony ſize. 
When you ere {0 uſe it, put as much as you. may want 
into an earthen pot, and make it hot, then as it is cool. 
ing, ſcrape as much fine whiting in'o it as will colour 


it, mix them well with a clean bruſh, and wil this % 
mix'ure white your wood or frame. ſiriking or jblbing 


your bruſh ag ünſt it. that it may the better enter into the 
ca ved work, then give it reſt, that it may diy. 

This done, melt the ſize again, and put in more white 1 
ting, to render it ſame degrees thicker, and with this do 
over the frames ſeven or eight times, or a; you fee there 
is a neceſlity, and when it is dry open it with a gaiig2 no 
bigger than a wheat ſtraw, the veins in the carved work 
that the Whiting has ſtopped up, then with a fine wet rag 
and your finger carefully ſmooth and water, plain it over 
and ruth it ſmooth when dry, if neceſſaty requires it; and 
in this condition it will receive your gold or ſilver lize. 
But before I proceed I ſhall teach you to prepare theſe 
ſizes. 


The beſt Gold Size, at preſent in Uſe, : 

Take an equal quan'ity of the beſt French and Eng— | 
liſh bole armoniac, grind theſe fine on a marble lone with * 
fur water, then ſcrape into it a little candle greaſe, incor- 
porate and prind all theſe together, then mix a little 
quantity of parchment ſize with a double proportion of 
water, and the buſiaefs is done. | 
The beſt Silver Size in uſe. | 

Grind tobacco pipe clay very fine, mix with it as | 
much lamp-black as will turn it of a light aſh colour, and 
to theſe adi bits of candle greaſe, grind them very fine to- 
gether, a mixture of ſize and water, and try theſe on the 
corner of the frame; if it be rough in burniſhing put 
N mooie 
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more oil or greaſe, and as near as you can bring it to a 
due temper, that it may uſe well. 
To Size your Frames, or other Matters, 

To do this prepare the ſize blood warm, and with a fine 
bruſh ſtir it very well, till it is ſomewhat thin, go over the 
frames twice or thrice, yet touch not the hollow 

arts of the deepeſt carvings, where the gold cannot con- 
veniently be laid, for the yellow colour nearly reſembling 
firſt laid on, the fault may not ſoon be diſcovered ; let it 
drv four or five hours, and then try the gold if it will bur- 
niſhon it, if not, aber the ſize, and dv it over again. 
To lay on Gold in order to burniſhing. 

Let your frame, or other matter intended to be, fet on 
an cazle, place the leaf gold on a cuſhion, to be held 
in your left hand with the pallet and pencil. You muſt 
for this work have a ſwan's quill pencil, or a larger of 
camel's hair, if the work require it, dip it in water, and 
wet no more of your frame at atime than will take three 
or four leaves, make your beginning at the lower end, 
and fo proceed upwar!s, laying on whole leaves or h. It 
ones, as it requires; then wet ſuch another part of your 
work, and lay on,the gold with your pencil, or cotton, 
genily preſſing it very cloſe; and having gilded the up- 
right ſides, turn the frame, and proceed the ſame way 
with the ends, then ſurvey the ſpots and places that are 
omitted, with a ſmaller pencil then before; when it is ſo 
wet'ed, with a ſmaller pencil than before; when it is ſo 
finiſhed let it ſtand till the next day that time you leave off. 

To burniſh the Gold Work. 

Take a wolf or dog's tooth, if you cannot get pebbles 
forme1 in the fame ſhapes, and burniſh ſo much of the 
work as you deſign, leaving the ground of the carving 
untouch'd, and ſome other parts, as you ſee beſt conve- 
nient, which, in reſpect of burniſhing, being rough, the 
better ſets it off; that which is omitied to be burniſhed 
wuſt be matted, or ſecured with ſeed Jac varniſh, or 
lacker; if yon deſign it a deeper colour, then muſt your 
work be repoſſeſt, or ſet off with lacker, mixed with ſaf- 
iron and dragon's blood, or the colour called ornator, 3 
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with a fine pencil dipped therein touch the hollowneſs of 
the carving, and the veins of the foldages or leaves ; if 
you tancy 1t is not deep enough, you may by a repution 
cauſe it to be ſo, and it is done. 

Fo lay on Silver Size, 

Warm the filver ſize that is newly ground and mingled 
with weak ſize, do it once or twice, and let it dry, and 
try the leaf ſilver, if it will burniſh on it, it is prepared 
for uſe, but if it will not, make an alteration in the ſize, 
and for the 1eſt lay on the leaf ſilver, and do as you did by 
the gold, and it will anſwer, 

Note, as tarther rules, and obſerve them. 

1. Let your parchment ſize be ſomewhat flrong, keep 
it not long, leſt it ſpoils. 0 

2. Grind no more ſilver or gold ſize than juſt you 
have occaſion lor. 

3. Ever keep your work clean from duſt, after it is 
ſized and gilded, or elſe in burniſhing it will be full "1 
ol ſcratches. 1 

4. Do not whiten or burniſh gold ſize in hard froſty 
weather, for then the whiung will be apt to peel off, and 
the gold flaws 
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CHAP. XIV. 
To DYE or STAIN Wood, Ivory, Bone, or Horn, 


different colours. 


To dye Wood a curious Red. 
TT wood that takes this colour muſt be very white, 
| and to begin it put a handful of allum in a mode- 
rate kettle of water, and caſt your wood in it, and when 
well foaked, take it out, and put two handfuls of raſped 
braſil wood, and when that has boiled well, put the wood 
in again for a quarter of an hour boiling, and it will take 
the colour, | 
To ſtain a curious Yellow. 

In this caſe, get the knotty aſh or bur, that is very 

white,” knotty and curled, ſmooth and ruſh it very well, 
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and when it is well warmed, waſh it over wih a braſh 
d pped in 2quafortis, then hold it to the fare till it deſiſis 
to [moak. Num it again when hy, then poliſh it, and 
varn. Ah it with (-ed lac, and it will he of a curious colour, 
not inferior o any ontlandith yellow wood; and if you 
Pit filing or lis of metal. as copper, braſs, &c, each 
metal will proc. ucea df rent OM ire. 
To Stain or Dve Wood Black. 

Boll lopwoot in water or 6k egar, and two or three 
times bruſh or fon your wood with it when very hot; 
then pet nut galls and copperas, brivſe them well, and 
bai! them in Wa er, and wichen with or ſtain your wood 
ſo 01 n. 11 it he A periett bla” 3 rather (t-en it in 
the het liquor, if you can put jt 4 an the dyc will pe— 
netra'e the better. f 

To Dye or Stain Wood end yine of Flowers, or 

other T: gs in Uninets. 

Oot moiſt new hule «yg 3710 gneeſe out the moi. 
tare through a cloth, put it imo ſevera! ſtmall veſſels, fit 
for your purpoſe and d:lfilve gum arabhäck and rock 
alln;n, each the quantity of a walnut. and with theſe 
mix reds, greens, blass, or any other colour that is ſuita- 
b'e to the work, fiir tem often tee or forr days, then 
255 t your W odd, pari tichlar! ly Pear rec for whit e, Cu! it into 
the thicknels 05 hall cowns, or ſo much as will {uffice 

any inlaid wor c, and in a (quatre or Je meth, according to 

„Hur defire, boi up the liquor or coluvis very bot. and 

put in the word tilt the colour is well taken; forre in— 

dced take ont ſooner, that the colour being leſs long, 

may agree with your party coloured flowers, ſhading, &c. 
To Dye or Stain Ivoiv, Bone, or Horn, Red. 

Soak ſome lime about twelve hours in fiir 1ain water, 
then pour off the water well from the ſenling through a 
len clelh, and io each pint pur half an ounce of raſped 
brezi! wood, and having boiled your materials in allum 
water, boil it in this, and it will give a curious tinkture. 

To Stain Horn, Bone, Wood, or Ivory, Green. 

Pr: pare your materials by firſt boiling in allum water, 
then grind the common thick verdipteaſe, or Span:ſh 

green, 
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sreen, a molerate quaniity, adding halt as much fal ar- 
moniac, and put them into the [harpgit wine Vinegar, as 
ao the materials you intervl to ſtain, and let them ſlay 
th-re. till they have a hot Und. 
To Stain or Dye Hori, Box, or Ivory, a curious Black. 
To do this, put tog! pieces of Brezil wood into aqua— 
for tis, anl ſo continue them till they appear green; nen 
wh well your materials in them, and boil Jogwood in 
water, into which put them whilll they are warm, and in 
a little time the ivory, & will be of a curious back, {9 
that being poliſhed, it will appear like ebony or j pan; 
an if you would have anv part for flowers or the like, re- 


main white, draw them before ſtaining with turpentins 
varnich, and the black will not touch them, and clear up 
with ot] and lemp-black, | 


Haaf. XV. 


Of Staining PAPER, PARCHMENT, ani LEATHER, 
various Colours. 


Of Staining Paper, or Parchment, Ycllow, 
AER may be ſtained yellow by the tincture of French 
. berries; but a much more beautiful colour may be 
obtained by uſing the tincture of turmeric, tormed by 
intuling an ounce or more in the root of it, powdered in a 
pint of ipirit of wine. This may be made to give any 
teint of yelloy, from the lighteſt raw, to the fuil colour 
called French yellow ; and will be equal in brightneſs 
even to the beſt dyed ſilks. If yellow be wanted of a 
warmer or -redder caſt, annato, or dragon's biood, mult 
be adced to the tintture. 

The beſt manner of uſing theſe, and the following 
tintture is to ſpread them even on the paper, or parch- 
meat, dy means of a broad bruſh in the manner of varniſh. 
ing. | 

Of flaining Paper or Parchment Red. 
Paper or Parchment may be ſtained red, by treating it 
in the ſame manner as is directed for wood, or by red ink. 


It 
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It may alfo be tained of a ſcarlet hue by the tincture of 
dragon's blood, in ſpirit of wine; but this will not be 
bright. 

A very fine crimſon ſtain may be given to paper, by a 
tincture of the Indian lake: which may be made by in- 

* ſuling the lake ſome days in ſpirit of wine; and then 
pouring eff the tinfture from the dregs. 
Of Raining Paper or Parchment Green. 
Paper or Parchment, may be ſtained green, by the ſo- 
lution of verdigreaſe in vinegar; or by the chriſtals of 
verdigreaſe diſſolved in water. As alſo hy the ſolution 
of copper in aquafortis, made by adding filing ef copper 
gradually to the aqualortis till no ebulition enſues; or 
ſpirit of fa't may be uſed in the place of the aquatoris. 
O! Raining Paper, or Parchment, Orange. 

Stain the paper or Parchment, firſt of a full yellow, by 
means of the tincture of termeric, as before directed. 
Then bruſh it over with a ſolution of fixt alkoline ſalt, 
made by diſſolving halt an ounce of pearl aſhes, or fal's 
of tartar, in a quait of water, and filtering the ſolution. 

Ot flaining Paper or Parchment, Purple. 

Paper or Parchment, may be ſtained purple by archal ; 
or by the tintiure of logwood, according to the method 
above di ected for ſtaining wood, The juice of ripe pri- 
vet berries expreſſed will likewiſe give a purple dye to 
paper or parchment, 

| To put a curious Black on Leather. 

Take two pounds of the inward bark of an old elder, 
the ſame quantity of the ruſh or filings of iron, put theſe 
into two gallons of rain water, and cloſe them tight up 
in a velie], and when they have ſtood about ſix weeks, 
put in a pound of nut-galls bruiſed, a quaner of a 
pound of copperas, let them {immer a conſiderable time 
over a fire, and after twenty-four hours ſtanding, and 
often flirring, pour out the liquid part, and go over your 
leather with it warm, and it produces a curious German 
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For a Velvet Crimſon. 
Diſſolve cake-{oap in fair water and bole os. 
| cach 
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each three ounces, place it over a gentle fire till the li- 
quor grows clammy; then put in a handful of grains of 
cochineal, two onuces of red lead, an ounce of lake, a 
| quarter of an ounce of vermillion, and a little piece of 
: indigo, beat theſe over a gentle fre till they are thick as 
{ the glair of an egg; then go over the ſkin with a ſoſt 
bruſh dipt in it, till the colour ariſes to your mind, 
Io imitate Turkey Blue. 

Take two ounces of ſmalt, a quarter of a pint of red 
wine, halt a pint of vinegar, an ounce of white ſtarch; 
incorperate theſe over a fire till they become a moderate 
thickneſs, then ſteep the ſkin in allum-water, add to the 
compoſition a pint of water wherein gum arabick has been * 
diffolved, and fhr it well; go over the ſkins three tunes, 
dryifig them betwixt times, ſo when well dryed, poliſh 
them over, to make them gloſly. 


HAP. XVI. 


Miſcellaneous Curioſities; being rare Secrets, known but 
to lew, and highly profitable. 


To make Shell-pgold. 
ARE the paring of leaf gold, or even the leaves 
themſelves, and reduce them into an impalpable 
powder, by grinding them on a marble with honey ; after 
leaving it ſometime to intuſe in aqua fortis, put it in ſhells, 
where it will ſtick and dry; when you want to ule it, 
delute with gum water. 
N. B. Shell Silver is made the ſame way. 
To cement broken Glaſs, a curious way. 

Take glair of eggs mixed with quick lime, burnt flint, 
(i. e. flint calcinded to powder) and egg ſhells ; with theſe 
and gum ſandarach prepare a glue or cement, and anoint 
the broken edges of the glaſs with it warm, as thin as may 
be; place the other pieces right and even on it, and ſet it 
to coo), ſo let it lie in water an hour; get off the ſuper- 
fluous glue, and the glaſs will be as ever, and the cracks 
__ dilcerned, but with great difficulty, by a very clear 

ight, 
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To ſoften or diſſolve horn or tortoiſe. 

Make a lye of the aſhes ef burnt bean pods, firon 
vineger, quick lime and tartar; put in the hum in thin 
pieces, end in four or five hours the horn will mm to a 
jelly, or be fo ſoſt that you may work it imo what form 
you pleaſe. The ſame may be done with tortoiſe ſhell, 
bat it will not jelly; however it will be fo {oft that it may 
in a manner be moulded like wex, ard very phablc 10 
make boxes or watch-caſes, and other things. 

To ſoften Ivory a curious way. 

Boil a good handiul of fage leaves in thrice diſtilled 
vinegar, put in a liitle quick-lime, and boil the ivy init, 
and then it grows foft and touph, and not break but with 
great difficulty, when it is worked in the fineſt comb- 
ieeih, er other fine works. 

To get Spots out of Linen. 

Take two ſpoontu!s of the juice of an onion, and as 
much lime-Juice, wet it {wo or three times, as often diy- 
ing it by a fire, waſh it immediately in a gocd laver, and 
it is done. 

: To get ſpots or flains out of ſilks, 

Take an ounce of flux ſeed, bruiſe it well in two or three 
ſpoonluls of the juice of lemon; add a quarter of an ounce 
of white lead, and as nuch burnt bone, mix them over a 
gen«le fire o a thickneſs, lay them on the ſtrainer. 

A good ly e to get out Spots or S'ains. 

Put half a pound ot ſoap boiler's aſhes into two pints 
of water; let them remain three days, with often ſtirrirg; 
then pour off the clear lye and mix it with tuller's earth; 
then lay it thick on the place, drying it in the ſun, or | 
2 fire, and in two or three times doing, it will anſwer your 
expetlation. 

To get ſpots or flains out of coloured Silks, Stuffs, 

Woollen, or Linen. 
Take pumice ſtone and grind it to powder, put to it 
ſharp vinegar and fuller's carth ; let it lie on diy, then 
waſh it with milk and flower of almonds. 
A method to get out pitch, tar, or roſin. 
Dab on this oil cf turpemine, let that dry and put on 
n. ore 
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more and the third time when it is dried yon may rub out 
the pitch, &c. ſor it will crumble the ſame as dirt. 
To get out oil or greaſe. 

Mix burnt bene and futler's earth with a little white 
wine, and lay it on the ſpot, they dry it in the ſun, or by 
the fire, and it will ſoak out all the greaſe in oace or twice 
doing. | 
To get mildew out of linen. 

Take ſoap an rub it very well ; then ſcrape ſome fi e 
chalk, and ub that allo in the linen; Jay it on the gn; 
as it dries, welitalittlez it will come out at twice doing. 

To get iron mould out of linen. 

Bruiſe ſome ſ>rrel well m a moriar ; pus boiling wu er 
in a bowl; lay a pewter plate over it: put your linen to 
the plate, an rib the ſpot with the forrel till it comes 
out; then waſh it. 

To ſtain Skins Green. 

Bruiſe a good quantity of the leaves of nightſhade very 
well, diſſolve in the juice well ſtrained out about two 
ounces of allum, then put in half an ounce of verdigreale, 
ſuffer them to {land over a gentle fire twenty four hours, 
when warm, dip in a bruſh, and ſtrike over your ſkins; 
let it dry and repeat it till 1t-has taken a pleaſant green. 

An improved way to colour white leather. 

Theſe ſkins muſt be hang in chalk or lime water, that 
the wool or hair may be entirely ſtripped of, and they be- 
come ſupple, ſtretch them ſmooth on tenters, bruſh them 
over with allum water very warm, and ſo tincture them 
with the colours you deſign, ſuitable to your purpoſe. 

x To colour Leather a bright Red. 

Dip you;,/eather firſt in allum water, and rub it well 
therein; then take ſtale urine, boil it till it is half confiun- 
ed, ſcum it well, and put to it an ounce of the beſt lag, 
raſped brazil two ounces, and an ounce of allum ; ad .o 
theſe half an ounce of ſal armoniac, flir them well over a 
moderate fire two hours, pour off the liquid part, an 
bruſh over your ſkins with it, till it takes a good tincture, 
remember ever to let the ſkins in all colours dry wel! 
O between 
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pretty thick, and being warm, colour the ſkins with it. 
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between each going over with your bruſh, and your ex- 
pettation wil be anſwered to a very conſiderable advan- 
tage. 


A curious French Yellow for Skins. 

Take wood aſhes and chalk, of each a like quantity, and 
when you have made a good lye with rain water, ſtrain ont ö 
the fineſt part, and ſet it over the fire, then put in a ſuffi- : 
cient quan'ity of turmerick, well bruiſed or beaten to pow- np 
der, and as much ſaffron as may give a lively tinftare, let N 
it ſtand over a moderate fire, but not boil, till it becomes | 


For a deep Biue or Purple, 

Strain out the juice of the elder berrics, put to two 
quarts, an ounce of allum, halt an ounce ot fall or indi- 
co, ſet theſe over a gentle fire, and when warm, bruſh your 
leather over with this compoſition. 

For a Light Green. 

Take the juice of the herb called hotſe tail, add to it 2 
little allum, verdigreaſe and copperas. 

To cover or dreſs Skins with Gold or Silver. 

Grind brown red with a muller on a marble ſtone, add 
to it a little water wherein chalk has been diſſolved, and 
lightly ge over the ſkins till they look whitiſh, and before 
they are dry, lay on the leaf gold or ſilver a little lapt one 
over another, that no ſpace be found wanting ; when they 
flick well to the leather and are dry, pobſh them over 
with ſmooth ivory, or a horſe tooth, and it will give a very 
glorious luſtie. The ſilver you may go over with lacker 
varn'ſh. and change into a gold colour. 

Or another way, take glair of eggs or gum water, bruſh 
the ſkins oyer with it, ſo lay on your leaf gold or ſilver, 
doing as before, 

To make Skins ſhine with Silver or Gold. 

Take gum water, the glair of eggs, and the powder of 
antimony ; grind and mix them well together, (the ſkins 
being dry, lay it on with a bruſh three or four times, let. 
ting them qi between everytime; then burniſh them over, 


aud they will have a curious gloſs like ſilver, which 5 
e 
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ed with lacquer varniſh, will produce a ſading gold co. 


lour. 
Io dye Briſtles a red Colour. 

Take half an ounce of allum, a quarter of an ounce of 
vermillion, and an ounce of raſpt brazil wood; put theſe 
into a pint of vinegar; ſo boil them moderately thick, and 
dip in the briſtles, when it is very hot; which continuing 
ſoine, it will be a fine red. You may make larger quanti- 
ties of the liquor with ingredients proportionable, and 
thus dye feathers 

Feathers, or Briſtles, Green. 

Take verditer and verſigreaſe each an ounce, put them 
into a pint of water, ſoak the feathers or briſtles in hat wa- 
ter, and put them into this liquor boiling hot, and there 
remain until they have taken a good colour. Accordin 
to the complexion of your dye, you may make them this 
way and colour. 

For blue, let your dye be indico and bice, 

For black, galls and logwood, with a liule copperas. 

For purple, lake and indico, 

For carnation, ſmalt and vermillion. 

For yellow, yellow berries and ſaffron, diſſolve a little 
tat ir in your water. 

For orange, turmerick and red lead; and ſo of any 
other colours you fancy. 


Of dying Silks, Stuffs, Cloths, Thread, and other Things 
of diverſe curious Colours, 

Take a pound of green weed, and as muchallum, bruiſe 
them, then pour on them tair water, and half a pound of 
raſped brazil ; ſet them over a gentle fire, to mix them, 
then put in the ſilk, ſuffering it to ſeeth therein, and ſo 
continue it, ſtrengthening your dye, and dipping till you 
perceive the colour has taken well; after that rince it in 
lye of wood aſhes or oak Lark, and fo clear it with fair 
water, then dry and preſs it. 

To dye Silk a deeper Carnation. 
Take white gall and allum, the herb called foli, well 
O 2 dried, 
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dried, the quantity of a pound, two ee of Spaniſh 
xd, four of Indian lake; ; boil them in fgir water over a 
entle fire, when they come to the height of tinfture, dip 
your ſi'ks in them, and let them have good dippings tluce 
or four times, and the col urs will take, 
To dye Sk Q 1611s Rag. 
Let theſe be ſlecped well in al/um water, then give 
them a genile hes, adding in the heating bran water, a 
pound and a half uf green weed, ſo beat it up and put the 


ik into it, but let it not ſeeth, they rince it in lye of wood 


a hies, after that in water, then put in your logwood raſp=d 
or in powder, and ſo beat it up afecond time; ſo in thrice 
dipping the buſineſs will be accompliſhed, 

To dve a curious Yellow, 

Take woad, the flalks, ſeeds and leaves, and lay them 
to ſ51k in wel aſhes javs, three hours, then {eetl 11 111) it 
1s ſufficiently ſodden, and put it into a mixture of hot wa- 
ter an] urine, fo beat it up and ſtrain the liquid part thro 
a ſieve or aa adding verdigreale aud ſo boil it up 
with the lye elready fod, ſtirring and well mixing the li— 
22 about three hours, and when it is very hot, dip 
three times. 

To dye Silk a Roſe red. 

Take to every four yards and a half you intend to dye, 
a pound and a half of nut- gells, boil them in fair water 
unbruiſed two hows, flit the water, then put in the ſilk 
or linen, letting it ſoak four hours, then wring it dry, and 
heat it in fair water, wherein ahlum has been diflolved, 
then put in halt a ound of brazil powder, and a pound 
of green weed, and fo by dipping in gentle lieats the C0- 
tour will heighten. 

A good black water for Silk or Cloth. 

Take an ounce of lamp black, half a pound of nut- 
ga'ls, bruiſe the latter, and put them into a bottle of wa- 
ter, wich a handtu] of the filings or ruſt of iron, beat them 
up, adding a quarter of a pound of copperas, 1 it 10 2 
quarter of a pound conſumption, then add half a pint of 
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gum water, and it will not only be for preſent ule, but 
keep long, and be a very good black, 
To dve Purple, 

In this caſe if you dye ſilk, you muſt take to each pound 
ef it an ounce of allum, and 4 gallon ot water, diſſolving 
the allum therein over a 7 ntle fire, then put in the fiik, 
and let it continue there about four hours; then take lake 
and indico, each 3 quarter of a pound, a quart of urine, 
then ad! a nil H alu of cochineal, beat ther up inte a 
dye, and dip your fiks or fine ftuffs into it as uſual, 

To dye a very fair B ne. | 

Take any ſilk, tuff, or white cloth, and ſoak it in water, 
that done, wiring out the water very well, and add two 
pounds of woad, a pound of indico, and three aunces of 

alu n, give a gentle heat in fair water, and ſo dip till you 
perceive the colour to take, | | 
Carnation, 
To make this a curious right colour, take dried purper, 
{oak it in man's urine for a night, then take what you have 
to dye, and ſoak in allum water twice, ſeeth the purper in 
fair water, and then ſet another veſſel io receive the liquor 
and dip therein. 
For a pleaſant light Red. 

Boil. two gallons of wheat, and an ounce of allum in 
four gallons of water, ſtrain it through a fine ſieve, diffolve 
more allum half a pound, and as much of white tartar ; add 
three pounds of mailer, to perſect ihe colour, and put in 
your ituff, cloth, &c. at a moderate heat. 

Black, for Velvet, &c. 

Take half a pound of cupperas, a ga lon ol ſmith's water, 
two poun is of galls, burnt ivory, oak bark, and ſhoemaker's 
black, each an ounce, well ground, two gallons of fair 
water, mx them, well, and ſet them in the ſun or other 
warm place a month, often flir it, and at a moderate 
warmth dip your velyet, or vcher things deſigned for deep 
blacks. 

To make Rel Water for Silks or Woollen Violets, 
Green, Azure, or Yellow. 

Take two gallons ol teir water, four ounces of brazil, 

and 
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and being half conſumed in heating, remove it from the 
fire; then put in an ounce of grains, a quarter of an ounce 
of gum arabic, with a quarter of a pound of allum wel! 
bruiſed, and having ſtood all night, it may be uſed in che 
morning. 

To dye Woollen, Yarn, or Wool. 


Take two pounds ot Wool to every 4 pounds of yarn. 
&e. and two gallons of water; put in two handfuls ot 
wood aſhes, and when it ſeeths put in the yarn or wool, 
and let it continue half an hour or more; then wring it 
and put it in again, and let it ſeeth as long as before, and 


iſ it were a brown blue, it will be a dark green, of a White 


yellow colour, 
To make Bran- water. 


This is very neceſſary in dying, and therefore you ought 
to know how to prepare it. Do it with halt a peck of 
wheat bran to two gallons of fair water, and half a pound 
of bruis'd allum, over a gentle fire; ſuffer it to ſtand about 
a week, often ſtirring it before you uſe it. 


; To make a Grey Florrey. 

Let the florrey be ſoaked twenty four hours, then ring 
it thro” a cloth, and take aſhes of vine ſprays with them 
make a lye, and upon the table ſpread the florrey, about 
two hours, put the lye into three veſſels, and ſhift the 
florrey out of one into another, and before you put your 
vinegar in, ſo the flortey will be right, and your colour 
good. 


To dye Linen with Campenade. 


To three ells of linen uſe a pound of the campenade, 
and a gallon and a halt of water, fo a greater quantity pro- 
portionable; ſet it over a fire till it begins to leeth, put in 
at that time two ounces ot palls, thenyour linen, and when 
you take it out (which muſt be often) wring it and put it 
into allum water; but if you would have the colour 
darker, it is requiſite to have a lye of unſlacked lime or 
chalk-ſtones, 


To 
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To dye Linen, Thread, or Cloth, a good Red. 


Soak a pound cf ſamfleur 24 hours in two gallons of 
water, ſuffering it to heat over a gentle fire, and two 
ounces of vermillion, hali a pound of raſpt brazil, and an 
ounce of allum diſſolved in fair water, ſo dip and order as 
in other things. 

To dye Brazil Red on Cotton. 

For twelve pounds of yarn take two pounds of allum, 
and two pounds of aſhes; mix them together, and four 
ounces of Spaniſh whiting, mix them together, and put 
in your goods for twenty-four hours; take it out and 
walh, Take one pound of brazil and one pound of 
peach-wood, beat them together in 12 gallons of water, 
put in one gallon of urine, and tour ounces of pearl aſhes, 
then dry your goods half hot. 

N.B. Drying in the houſe improves the colour, 

To dye London Red on Cotton. 

Allum your cotton ſtrong twelve hours, waſh out; take 
firong gall liquor, put in your goods one hour, waſh out 
ot the gall liquor, take a ſtrong brazil liquor, ſteep your 
goods five or ten minutes; it a London Red, put your 
ſpirits in the ſame liquor, let it be one hour or twelve; 
the longer it lies the better, and your colour is finiſhed, 

Black Colour upon Silk. 

To fix pounds of ſilk, take one pound of galls; boil 
your galls, ſteep your goods all night, the next day boil 
three pounds of logwood, two ounces of verdigreaſe, and 
four ounces of copperas, boil the logwood and one pound 
of ſhumach by themſelves; put in your goods and boil 
them well for half an hour, then take them out, and put 
in your copperas and verdigreaſe, and two ounces of anti- 
mony ; boil it well one hour, then take it out and waſh ut 
well and finiſh it. It for damping, and to make it weigh 
well: take one pound of black ſoap, and one pound of 
fuller's earth, diſſolve them in water, put it into that, beat 
it on a ſtone and it is finiſhed. 


To 
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To ve. Cherry Red. 

To « one pound of ilk, take two ounces Pry c be bear. 
boil your goods in it ten minutes, then take it out, ang put 
in two ounces of cream of tartar j if for deep cli re, put in 
fix ounces of common ſalt, then from theſe to the ſpirits, 


Cold Fat. 


To dye Blue on Cotton or Silk. 


One pound of vitriol, two ounces of Spaniſh indigo 
mix your verdigreaſe and indigo together, lei your pot be 
dry before the fire when ſprung, then put in one ounce of 

arl aſhes, when fit for uſe, rub a little on a glaſs window, 
if it turns to a purple, you may dye green or blue on ſi k 
or woollen, if it remains blue on the * throw it out it 


is good for nothing. 
To dye Green Silk. 


Boil one pound of ſuſtie to twelve pounds of G k, four 
ounces of turmeric, one ounce of common allum, bojl 
them together, when boiled, mix a little of your ch;yrical 

ut on oil and indico; then turn in your goods, boil them 
well and you will have a good green on woollen or f11k, 
for darker colour, mere indico liquor, and more {uſlic as 
you pleale, 


F inis. 


